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hall of a Medizeval castle; and you shall 
be hospitably entertained in a Pompeian 
house. You shall see, in their habits as 


| O, Sultana Scheherazade and Princess Co-| they were, the heroes and sages of all time, 
| dadad, why did you die? O, Merlin, Albertus | and the Art of all time and the skill of all 
| Magnus, Friar Bacon, Nostradamus Doctor| nations. You shall be transported in one 
| Dee, why did I implicitly believe in your | minute from this, your native cold and wet, to 
| magic ; and then have my confidence utterly | the warm and spicy airs of the tropics ; and, 
abused by Davy, Brewster, Liebig, Faraday,|in one step, you shall exchange your own 
| Lord Brougham and Dr. Bachhoffner of|hedge thorn and stunted herbage for the 
the Polytechnic Institution? What have I| gigantic palms and rich grasses of the East. 
done that all the gold and jewels and flowers | You shall range over the earth’s surface 
of Fairyland should have been ground in ajand cull the choicest trees and fruits and 
base mechanical mill and kneaded by you—| flowers; you shall behold the lion in his 
ruthless unimaginative philosophers — into | native lair and the tiger in his jungle. Onl 
Household Bread of Useful Knowledge ad-|look through my crystal long enough ; and, 





‘|| delicious imaginings of my childhood and 








ministered to me in tough slices at lectures 
and foreed down my throat by convincing 
experiments? Are the Good People, the 
Brownies, the Leprechauns, the Banshees, 
| the Witchwolves, White Ladies, Witches, 
Pixies, Wilis, Giants, Ogres, Fairy god- 

mothers, Good Women in the Wood, Genii, 
| Ghoules, Afrites, Peris, Elves, to give up 
|| the ghost; and am I to be deprived of all the 


|| have nothing in their stead ¢ 
“By no means,” answers a burly Dijin in 


beginning as ignorant as a Hottentot, you 
shall end wiser a hundred fold than Solon. 
Enter!” 

The magician is right; but as Beauty’s 
ehamber was guarded by griffins, and all 
enchanted castles are defended by dragons, so 
is Fairyland guarded by gnomes; blue, and 
uncompromising. One occupies a little crypt 
on either side of the door by which visitors 
are admitted to Fairyland in Crystal. To 
judge from the costumes of these gnomes you 
would take them to be plain constables of the 


| a white hat and a frock coat.with a huge lily +Metropolitan Police ; but, my word for it, 


in the button-hoie, “Come with me, and I will 
conjure for you, by the aid of my crystal (a 
million times bigger and clearer than the 
crystal of Raphael the astrologer), a fairy 


they have all the gnomical etceteras beneath 


their uniform and oilskin. The entrance to 
Fairyland is not effected by rubbing a lamp, 
or clappiug the hands three times, or by 





palace with fairy terraces, and fairy gardens, 
and fairy fountains, compared to which the 
palace of Sardanapalus was a hovel, and the 
gardens of the Hesperides a howling waste. 
You shall see, through my crystal, so far into 
the past, that the retrospection shall not end 
until the world before the flood is revealed 
to you, with the fat, slimy, scaly monsters 
which then had life upon it. You shall be 
made as well acquainted with an Egyptian 
tomb as you are with St. Clement’s church- 
yard, and shahl wander into the cella of a 
Nubian temple as familiarly as you would 
enter your own parish church, You shall 
sit awe-struck on the steps of an Assyrian | 
palace ; you shall draw hard breath in a| 
Grecian temple ; you shall slake your thirst | 
at the fountain in a Byzantine court; you | 


exclaiming “Open Sesame ;” but, as a con- 
cession to the non-magical tendencies of some 
of the visitors, a commutation is accepted in 
the shape of five shillings current money of 
the realm. These may be paid in the very 
palpable and business-like shape of two half 
crowns ; but you may be sure they no sooner 
enter the exchequer of Fairyland than they 
change into dry leaves. In a like spirit of con- 
cession to mundane prejudices, you undergo 
a ceremony, apparently that of signing your 
name in a book; but which is doubtless the 
preliminary for having your horoscope cast. 
So also you are presented with a document 
ostensibly resembling a pass-check, but 
which is a talisman of the Abracadabraic 
description ; for, the moment you receive it, 
you find yourself framed and glazed in the 





shall tread on the prayer-carpet in a Moorish 
mosque; you shall wag your beard in the) 
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very middle of the great magic crystal. 


Don’t look about you—don’t seek to 
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penetrate yet into any one of the Fine Art 
Courts into which this fairy crystal is 
divided, but hurry up the very first staircase. 
Pursue its geometrical windings up, and up 
and up, till you can mount no further. Then 
approach the railing of the topmost, endmost 
gallery. Grasp the balustrade firmly ; sup- 
press whatever sudden impulse may come 
over you to turn giddy, to faint away, or to 
throw yourself headlong from the gallery. 
Set your lips firm, and look straight ahead— 
along the glorious length and breadth of the 
nave of the Crystal Palace. Messrs. Aladdin, 
Vathek, and Company, built very magnificent 
palaces in their time; but this one is im- 
measurably beyond them. Castles of steel, 
brass, cedar, adamant, amber, and chalcedony, 
hide your diminished heads! Grand Cairo, 
Stamboul, Bagdad, Ispahan, Tyre, Sidon, 
Rhodes, Nineveh, you possessed—all of you 
—some very magnificent structures; your 
architectural glories will last as long as 
human knowledge, yet this thought never 
struck you. You never could combine magni- 
ficence, strength, lightness, space, perspective, 
colour, out of glass and iron, deal boards and 
zine louvres. Your fairies were clumsy archi- 
tects compared with the great magician o 
the lily. “Not afrieze,nora pediment, nor a 
portico,” sighs Vitruvius. " “Not a single 
Corinthian pilaster or a Doric entablature,” 
grumbles Palladio. “Where are the Parian 
marbles, the mahogany, the carving, the gild- 
ing, and the enriched mouldings?” roars 
Orlando Gibbins. “It’s very nice and very 
pretty, but it’s only a perpetual repetition of 
a column, a girder, a truss, a gallery, a win- 
dow, and a ridge-and-furrow roof.” “Of 
course,” answers Cosmos Murchison, “could 
it be otherwise ? Isn't it a crystal ? and isn’t 
a crystal an agglomeration of identical forms. 
Split a crystal, and will not the fractures be 
precisely of the same shape as the parent 
piece?” It is this very Fairy-like repetition, 
this geometrical painting, if I may call it so, 
that constitutes, in my mind, the chiefest 
beauty of Crystal Fairy-land. The repetition 
of girder and gallery and column ; the multi- 
farious intersections of shaft and girder, qua- 
drangle following quadrangle, nave and aisles, 
transept and wings, courts and galleries 
interlacing, intercepting, in such admirably 
regular irregularity—in such rigid yet fan- 
ciful perspective; all, when taken singly, 
patterns of sublimity; all, when combined 
into a whole, a grand spectacle of artistic 
contrivance, which has left the mark of the 
modern magician’s wand. 

Gaze yet your fill up and down this glo- 
rious nave. Can you have any doubt of this 
being Fairyland? Look at that huge female 
head in the far, far distance. That only 
marks the centre of the nave. Gaze at the 
working fairies below, tinkling and hammer 
ing, and the Palace growing, it would seem, 
visibly beneath their Reeds. They seem few 
and far between, these working fairies, yet 
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there are four thousand of them employed 
about Fairyland. You come on them un- 
awares—a nail is being driven here, a rivet 
fastened, a sash fitted there; but from 
the gallery the nave looks a vast solitude, 
It being a fairy palace, the visitors and 
the workmen are swallowed up in its im- 
mensity. 

Very wonderful is the mixture of familiar 
things with those that in their grandeur ap- 
proach the sublime. The hall of the Faity 
Palace is strangely strewn with tools and 
fragments of planking and old ropes. We 
look above, and the eye wanders through 
maze after maze of bright but harmonious 
colours. We look below, and the eye falls on 
brick pits (like neat family graves), being 
built for stoves, or for the reservoirs of foun- 
tains ; on yawning caverns, disclosing neat 
arrays of anything but supernatural gas and 
water pipes ; on mounds of bricks (some thou- 
sands in each doubtless), which look from the 
lofty gallery no bigger than dust-heaps ; and, 
stranger than all, in the midst of all this 
finished and unfinished beauty, the dusky 
fairies sprinkle themselves about in their 
fustian and corduroy. 

Descend. Down, and down, and down, we 
follow the windings of the corkscrew stair- 
case ; iron, as what is not that isto be strong 
in this wonderful place? We are on the 
ground floor. Glancing above, straightway 
we see a giddy scaffolding and a forest of 
poles, and columns, and girders, the skeleton 
of another wing of the Fairy Palace yet un- 
glazed and incomplete. And without too, 
through the transparent walls we see tower- 
ing high, a gigantic elaboration of our ac- 
quaintance the corkscrew staircase, winding 
up and up, and hugging, like a serpent, a 
lofty campanile. 
tower of the Fairy Palace, which is to give 


water power to those grand fountains which | 
are to laugh the vaunted grandes eaux of | 
Versailles to scorn, and cause the statue of | 


the grand monarque to hide his diminished 


wig. Passing yet along, elbowed by sheds, | 


plankings, travelling re locomotive 
steam engines, poles and la 
too, another scaffolding, and passing it we 
shudder, and think of the scaffolding that 
fell the other day ; when all the wisdom of 
the magician, and all the subtlety of the con- 
tractors could avail nothing against the stern 
will of the demon Gravity. 

We pass a fustian fairy who is delibe- 


rately cutting bread and cheese with a very | 
unfairy-like knife, and we are in Egypt. | 
In t. Here is Rameses, and here are 

all his dynasties. Here is the god Anubis. | 


Here Isis, cat, dog, crocodile, and cow divi- 
nities; hieroglyphics, sarcophagi, strange 
doorways with winged summits, beetling 
massive columns with palm tree capitals. 
Where are the priests of Isis, to teed the 
sacred crocodiles upon cakes of flour and 
honev? Where is old Herodotus, to sit upon 





This is to be the enchanted | 





dders, we see | 
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the plinth of this huge statue and tell us 
diverting lies ? Where is Pharaoh’s butler, 
and where Pharaoh’s baker? Yonder is 
the frowning, gigantic, towering, enigma- 
tical head of the sphinx. Where is the 
desert, and where are the pyramids, and 
the Hebrew brickmakers, and the straw, 
without which they could not make the 
bricks? Yonder are the legs of Memnon ; 
where is his temple, where the plain of 
Thebes, where Memphis, where the laby- 
rinth of Mceris, and the mysteries ? 

Rub your eyes. Dearme! dearme! This 
is not Egypt ; but merely a court of the Fairy 
Palace, representing the progress of Egyptian 
art. The sphinx is only plaster of Paris, and 
two Italian modellers in dusty moustaches 
and blouses, flaked with white like the frost 
of a twelfth cake, are giving the finishing 
touch to the legs of Memnon. So from Egypt 
into Nineveh, from Nineveh into Greece, 
from Greece into Rome, from Rome to the 
Renaissance, from the Renaissance to the 
Louis Quatorze. We wander from court to 
court, each firmly stamping in our mind’s 
eye the use and progress, and culmination 
and decadence of every school, losing our- 
selves in the mazes of antiquity, and finding 
ourselves in the Crystal Palace again. Lost 
every now and then in wonders of art and 
architecture, from the winged lions of Nin- 
eveh to Rauch’s great statue of Bavaria ; 
from the triumphs of Sesostris to Pradier’s 
colossal Victorys sculptured for the tomb of 
Napoleon; from the Discobolus, the Dying 
Gladiator, the Medicean Venus, to Maro- 
chetti’s statue of Washington. 

Somebody tells me, that in ’fifty-four, these 
splendid courts of art will exhibit the finest 
collection of models of sculpture in the world. 
Every museum in Europe has been ransacked, 
and the cream of each has been brought to 
Fairyland to teach the English people to 
understand, to appreciate, to love art. I say, 
to teach them. They are teachable, docile, 
eager even to learn; but they have not been 
taught as yet. They shall leave the penny plain 
and twopence coloured style, and the smooth 
album landscapes and poonah exteriors, and 
smirking heads; the highly finished en- 
gravings of stags ripping up one another’s 
entrails with their horns, the colossal statues 
of kings without stirrups, and kings with 
pigtails, and dukes upon the tops of doors, 
and admirals on the tops of masts. Here, in 
the Fairy Palace of our modern magician, 
Josephus Liliensis, will be spread before 
them a banquet culled from the choicest 
treasures of the Louvre, the Vatican, the 
Museo Borbonico, the Pitti Palace, and the 
Glyptotheca, and as they run they will read 
—aye, and read to a glorious purpose. 

A curious population may be noted in this 
department of Fairyland. irsute men with 
faces full of stern determination are busily 
putting together, and finishing, and furbish- 
ing up great statues, and busts, and grouvs 
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of animals, Giacomo Perugio, from Bologna, 
perchance, is skilfully adjusting, in an ana- 
tomical manner the arm of the Farnese 
Hercules ; while Bartolomeo Guari is peace- 
fully heating plaster of Paris in a homely 
iron saucepan wherewith to fasten on the 
head of the Erycinian boar. Huge, baker- 
like sacks, containing the flour of art— 
the snowy gypsum of which these goodly 
sculpture loaves are moulded—are strewn 
about, with their plain canvas and ruddled 
sides in curious propinquity to the most ex- 
quisite creations of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
to the mysterious aspirations of the nameless 
but deathless sculptors of Babylon and Egypt. 
Diana the huntress, and’ Antinow, and the 
Gladiator, and the Fawn dancing, and the 
Fawn laughing. Grecianand Roman Fairyland 
holds them all. They are all here, breathin 
that immortal life of Saou and poetry which 
laughs at the scythe of Time, and the fury 
of barbarism, and the neglect of ignorance ; 
which has survived—and will, through all 
ages, even though it be only in a shattered 
torso or a maimed limb—the fanaticism of the 
iconoclast, the antiquarian sacrilege of the 
Christian, the shells and gunpowder of the 
barbarous Turk. These Fine Art Courts of 
the Fairy Palace not only carry the mind 
back thousands of years—to the Forum and 
the Acropolis, to Semiramis and Sennacherib, 
to Alcibiades and Augustus; but, by the 
mere potency of their beauty and refinement 
of embodied thought, purifies and enlightens, 
elevates and ennobles our intellects and 
our hearts. These plaster casts are monu- 
ments of pure, honest, soulful art. Their pro- 
totypes were chiselled, doubtless, by pagans 
tal paatiabte ; but of a surety, even though 
unknown to them, a breath from heaven must 
have touched the strings of these men’s souls ; 
the lux, the light, the fire of genius, must 
have been in them, with them —in their 
plastic fingers, with their fervent hearts when 
they moulded these forms and faces—immor- 
tal, unapproachable, save by the human 
frames whose most exquisite conditions they 
delineate. 

Fairy-land behind the scenes! The won- 
ders of the Forum and the Acropolis stand- 
ing on wooden plinths (afterwards to be 
plasterified) labelled “Fragile, with care, 
this side up.” Greece and Athens have come 
to Sydenham by railway. The Emperor 
Trajan has travelled by a vile, mechani- 
cal luggage train on the South-Eastern 
Railway. The Medicean Venus has been 
in the care of Messrs. Chaplin and Horne, 
and the Laocoon has been delivered by Messrs. 
Pickford as if he had been a grand piano- 
forte or an engine boiler. Brought to the 
very portals of Fairyland by a burly carter, 
with a brass-clasped blotting-paper-inter- | 
leaved account book, in which he has re- | 
quested the authorities of Fairyland to | 
register the receipt of the package. 

airyland begins to assume a pantomimic 
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appearance—so many and so sudden are|loveliness with the sudden horrors of the 
the transitions. Delighted with Greece and|swallowed city. Now is the time to re- 
Rome, our minds saturated with classical} member the skeleton clutching the bag of 
associations, we saunter along, looking back | gold, the dead soldier in his fetters, the breast. 
with something quite like regret and gentle | of the dancing girl pressed against the ashes, 
love on the days of the Gradus ad Par-|the mark of the wine-cup on the marble 
nassum, and trochees, and dactyls, and|counter. Now is the time to see the molten 
spondees. The mystic numbers of the As in| lava welling and creeping up the gorgeous 
presenti float though our memory like strains} walls; to picture Vesuvius vomiting forth 


of bygone music ; we sigh to toil once more 
over the arches of the Pons asinorum, when, 
= we are in the midst of steam engines, 

ot water pipes, fairies in fustian, and bricks 
and tiles. 

Tiles, certainly ; but somebody points out 
to us that we have not quite done with the 
classics yet. These tiles, as somebody com- 
mends to our attention, are of a peculiar 
_— and make, They were fashioned very 
probably by a simple Teddy the Tiler, or 
some other industrial equally innocent of 
the classics, for a special and very classical 
a. For that—no less—of tiling the 
nouse of a Roman gentleman im the Roman 
city of Pompeii. 

Into which, through as unadulterated an 
English hoarding door as ever had “ no ad- 
mittance except on business” inscribed upon 
it, we speedily intrude into the chamber of a/ 
Roman maiden, the saloon of a Pompeian | 
family, or the study of an old world student. 
The walls are alive with forms and colours of 
enchanting brightness. Cupids, peeping 
archly out of bowers; mimic bird-cages, 


fire and stones; the flaming river of lava 
rushing down the sides of the mountain ; the 
shower of red hot ashes, the plague of stones, 
the pestilence of burning sparks, the swallow- 
ing up alive of Pompeii, men, women, children, 
houses, city and all. 

We lose ourselves for a while in a maze of 
corridors of unpretending deal boards, con- 
taining innumerable pigeon-holes ;— offices 
devoted to officials superintending different 
departments of Palrylend. These are the 
spiders watching over the intricacies of the 
great web; and here they sit in their par- 
lours: but they do not follow the example 
of the spider in the popular ballad, by asking 
the flies or visitors to walk in—* Private” 
being the rule over the doors, and admittance 
| the exception. 

The vicinity of Fairyland is not without. 
that extremely mundane attribute, mud. I 
became sensible of this fact when aprsene 
‘ing its precinct; I am confirmed in my 
{opinion by most woful experience when 
I leave the halls of the Fairy Palace 
to traverse the park and gardens of Fairy- 





with birds pecking at the wires, strung from |land. Somebody, as we descend ranges of 
the roof with threads of paint; reclining | noble terraces, shows me where the magnifi- 
fauns; satyrs, twinkling fun out of their | cent fountains that are to surpass Versailles 
roguish eyes, and bacchantes dancing on slack | are to be; where the waterfall laid down 
ropes of wreathed flowers. Mystic signs, and|to a scale of one-eighth the dimensions of 
landscapes, and pilasters that seem to start | Niagara ; where the a/ fresco statues; where 
into the room, and make you careful not to|the famous lake now being excavated, in 
run against their true perspective. ‘Then, in| whose waters—by means of this same cas- 
the open court, beside the family fountain | cade—tidal effects are to be produced ; where 
{sweet substitute for the Englishman’s fire-}a belt of botanical plants is to encircle the 
Bide) how eloquent, how classical, how/jentire space. While admiring the vastness 
poetical, how sentimental one might be in/|of the gardens, the vivid beauty of the velvety 
this Roman house! Now is the time to think |sward, the taste with which every path and 
about the atrium, the sedilia, the cothurnus, | plot, every alley and avenue have been laid 
the toga virilis, amphoree, the Street of Tombs| out; while gloating over the blue distance 
and the house of the Tragic Poet. Yet! of the most beautiful landscape near London, 
now is also the time to content ourselves|I cannot help wishing that the weather had 
with contemplating the fairy aspect of this| not been quite so moist lately ; that the fairy 
Roman house; the open courtyard with|soil was not quite so stiff in some parts and 
no blue Italian sky aus, but the glass|so sloppy in others ; and finally that I had 
ridges and furrows and iron girders of|not forgotten to bring American overshoes. 
Josephus Liliensis ; the narrow little bed-|or a pair of mudlark’s boots with me to 
chambers all around, which the fairy artists | Fairyland. 
(mostly foreigners) are decorating with} But what are these trifling thorns to the 
fanciful arabesques ; the gilded columns, the} rose, when we approach the terminus of our 
bright mural paintings—triumphs of fairy-| walk; which is through a wood, and across 
polychromy—and, superintending all, an in-| several planks over gulleys, and through many 
telligent foreigner smoking a cigar and|morasses, quagmires, cart-ruts and ditches? 
attired in a cut-away coat and a wide-awake| We are bound for, and at last arrive at a long 
hat. Why doesn’t he wear the toga virilis ?| low shed, where there is a furnace, several tons 
Why isn’t his name Quintus Curtius| of modelling clay, several modellers, a book 
Max ? for us to sign our autographs in, an astute 
Now too is the time to contrast all this! Triton in hessian boots and low-crowned 
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hat (possibly his conch-shell), several rats, and 
finally the world before the flood. 

The world before the flood. Yes. Ages, 
erhaps, before Noah’s ark was built, or 
Lenco’, or thought of. In this shed the 
Triton known as Waterhouse Hawkins has 
conspired with the King of Animals, Pro- 
fessor Owen, to bring back those ante- 
diluvian days when there were giants in the 
land. Pre-Adamite, perhaps ; pre-Noahite, 
certainly. Modelled according to some subtle 
theory, admirably carried out into practice; 
the marvels of what we may call scientific art 
—plasticity applied to comparative anatomy 
—are the great monsters and reptiles of 
the fossil world. The ichthyosaurus, the 
plesiosaurus, the megatherium, the mastodon, 
igua-arneton ; gigantic creatures of lizard, 
toadlike, froglike, beastlike form grin at 
you, crawl at you, wind their hideous tails 
round you. Here is a monster within 
whose monstrous feet the Triton, Water- 
house, intends to give a dinner to twenty- 
two persons; and a bearded assistant, 
coolly squatted between the monster’s fore- 
legs, is as coolly giving him a coat of scales 
with his modelling tool, All these antedilu- 
vian monsters, which will finally be executed 
in a composition as hard as stone, will be 
placed on the shores of two artificial islands 
in the lake; one exhibiting the secondary, 
the other the tertiary epochs of the world. 
There, among reeds and slime, the great fish 


lizards crawl, and higher up the great Irish 


elk reposes, 
in a little studio, where sepia sketches of elks 
and mastodon, and megatheria mingle with 
clay sketch models and casts of skulls and 
femurs of fossil mammalia and reptiles. 

In ’fifty-four—when the nave and aisles, 
transepts and courts, gardens and parterres, 
of this gigantic Palace are all swept and gar- 
nished, the floor laid, the cumbrous materials 
of industry removed, the interior tinted to 
the harmonious hues proposed by the Colour 
King, Owen Jones; when the temperatures 
of half the climates of the globe are imitated ; 
when specimens of the vegetation of half 
the world are brought to flourish, here, within 
seven miles of London; when the loveliest 
flowers of the world bloom in this great 
crystal; when the great fountains send up 
their silver spray; when almost every- 
thing that is beautiful in Nature, in Art, 
in Industry has here its type, its repre- 
sentative, its imitation ; when its halls are 
thronged by thousands of every class and 
shade of class—when it shall be recognised 
as a palace and a pleasure ground for those 
whose lot it is to labour, as well as for those 
who sit in ivory chairs and ride in golden 
coaches: when the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, and its railways, its electric telegraphs, 
its banqueting halls for every grade of mortals 
from the lavish noble to the economical 
artisan, are completed, do you think I shall 
have been guilty of exaggeration in calling 


All of which is explained to us| 
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it Fairyland? In calling its accomplished 
inventor a magician? In declaring that 
magic and magicians are not dead when such 
structures exist as the Crystal Palace, and 
such men are among us as the Djin, Josephus 
Liliensis, otherwise Sir Joseph Paxton ? 


THE CRADLE AND THE GRAVE. 


Art the beginning of the Winter of 1850 I 
was working quietly in Sydney, by no means 
dissatisfied with my position, when a vague 
rumour reached the city that gold had been 
found in the Bathurst district of the colony. 
As one result of the excitement that suc- 
ceeded, it only concerns me now to state that 
the following advertisement which appeared 
in the Sydney Morning Herald emanated 
from the writer of these pages :— 


URON GOLD DIGGINGS. Wanted by a party 


who is about to proceed to the mines, a gentleman, 
willing to join him in and to share the expenses of the 
adventure. Address, W., Y Street, Wooloomooloo, 


Having written the above advertisement I, on 
the same day, resigned my situation. 

In the course of the next morning, there 
came three replies. The first was from a 


|recent emigrant, or what in Sydney parlance 


is known commonly as a “new chum.” He 
certainly would know too little of colonial 
life. The second was from a gentleman who, 
as I more than suspected, knew too much to 
be either an agreeable associate or an eligible 
partner. The third came in the form of a 
very short note, requesting an interview at a 
certain time and place, on the subject of my 
advertisement. I liked the look of it, and at 
the hour named by my correspondent, duly 
called at a boarding house appointed as our 
meeting. So I met with the person who be- 
came my partner. 

He was singularly handsome; very dark, 
but darkened as I thought by exposure 
chiefly, though he must have been originally 
dark, for he had raven hair and a completely 
black moustache. His eye, large, black, and 
restless, never became fixed on anybody ; that 
I grew afterwards to notice, when I noticed 
also that his manner—which was generally 
lively and at all times that of a gentleman— 
now and then fell by a sudden change from 
gaiety into a perfect pit of gloom. I shall 
call this partner of mine Browden. We 
agreed without delay upon the terms of part- 
nership, and commenced together preparations 
for a start. 

Winter was then rapidly approaching, but 
we were bold and were unwilling to delay. My 
partner, alike careless and confident, caused 
me to feel young in his company, because he 
went to work with so much cool indifference, 
To me, red-hot with excitement, his cold 
manner was quite unintelligible, and I could 
not refrain on one occasion from expressing 
my sense of his self-possession, upon the eve 
of a change that surely was an epoch in our 
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lives. He replied very gloomily, that there 
was nothing in life worth making a fuss 
about. 

Our preparations were made under his 
superintendence with much care. Three 
months’ allowance of flour, tea, and sugar, a 
good cradle, and mining implements, cooking 
utensils, and everything necessary for the 
gipsey life we were about to lead; a calico 
tent, and finally a strong spring cart with a 
tilted cover, for the carriage of our goods 
and chattels, were provided. Then we got a 
horse that we called “ Bony” for its leanness ; 
and engaged lastly an intelligent lad in whom 
I was interested, as tent keeper and cook. 
He was to have liberal wages, and the dou- 
ceur of a small “lay” or share in the whole 
product of our labours. 

My partner, who was jack of all trades, 
master of all, a host in himself, conducted 
everything, and gave me enormous satisfac- 
tion ; all went well and the evening previous 
to our actual start at last arrived. The pack- 
ing of the cart, the last duty to be done 
in Sydney, was performed by him in the 
courtyard of his i by candlelight, with 
so much skill and expedition, that I fancied 
for a moment his trade was discovered, and 
that he must have been a carrier or a packer 
all his life, but that idea was dispelled when 
I observed the equally professional style in 
which he proceeded to feed and groom down 
Bony. 

It was a moonlight night, clear, sharp, and 
bracing. After drinking a glass of grog to the 
success of our enterprise, I walked briskly 
across the racecourse to my lodgings at Woo- 
loomooloo Bay. We had agreed to meet and 
start at sunrise the next morning. I felt happy. 
The moonlit air, and the scene gave exalta- 
tion to my feelings. The moon was shining 
brightly on the bay, transforming it into a 
perfect lake of silver, while the dark rocks 
and the trees upon the shore stood out in 
bold relief, black, crisp, and defined against 
the background of a Bias sky crowded with 
stars. The change, the uncertainty, the 
novelty of the adventure before me, the 
poe scene mingled with memories of 

land, all helped to throw me for the 
t into a state of feverish excitement. 
fore the dawn I started trom my bed, 
and began for the first time to don my digger’s 
costume, which consisted of a particularly 
bright scarlet shirt, secured at the waist by 
a broad belt, a Californian felt hat, strong 
moleskin trowsers, with leather leggings up 
to the thighs and boots more durable than 
elegant. There belonged to my personal equip- 
ment also a pair of good stout blankets, an 
opossum rug, two or three blue shirts, a 
change of outer raiment and a stout pilot 
coat. 

I found m ner not only equipped him- 
self, but fuking the loading of the cart to 
which he had already harnessed Bony. He 
was dressed in much the same style as myself, 
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excepting that instead of the belt which 
secured my shirt, he wore round his waist a 
very long and handsome crimson silk sash, 
with the fringed ends hanging down on each 
side of his person. It contained a large and 
formidable knife. I could not help feeling at 
the first glance that in my personal appear- 
ance, which before I had seen him I flattered 
myself was rather telling, I was after all 
immeasurably behind Browden, whose pic- 
turesque costume sat upon him as though he 
had been accustomed to it all his life, while 
mine, as I felt painfully conscious (at any 
rate until the gloss was taken out of it) made 
me look fitter for a fancy dress ball than a 
piece of earnest business. Browden received 
me cheerfully ; we had a merry breakfast and 
set off, my partner driving, I and the boy 
bringing up the rear. 

There is nothing between Sydney and 
Penrith—a little town thirty-five miles dis- 
tant, situated at the foot of the Blue Moun- 
tains—worth dwelling upon here. The road 
is a continual succession of gentle ups and 
downs with fences and trees at the sides, and 
in most places cultivated land and grazing 
paddocks. 

We had plenty of company upon the road. 
An occasional omnibus bound for Sydney 
dashed past, and the passengers indulged in 
jokes at our expense, for the “ diggings * were 
in those days only half believed in. There 
were many besides ourselves, however, bound 
for the same bourne, travelling in groups of 
three or four, and often singly, stick in hand, 
along, each man carrying his “swag” across 
his ein 

The travellers on that part of their route 
seemed to be taking their work easily. The 
verandahs of every public-house we passed 
(and there were plenty of them) contained 
groups of blue-shirted pilgrims, with a few 
reds; a red shirt was at that time the mark 
of the “ gentleman digger.” These all frater- 
nised with us and we with them right merrily. 
There was another set of pilgrims moving in 
the opposite direction, not by any means so 
cheerful. Weary and foot-sore, dirty and 
depressed, we now and then met with “ re- 
turning diggers,” plodding back to Sydney 
with their golden visions scattered. Ho 
made great fun of disappointment on the 
road. ‘“ Have you sold your cradle, Jack?” 
was for a long time the standing question, 
addressed by those going up to others coming 
down, ‘The answer often was a mocking 
laugh, or else a discharge of the most horrible 
predictions as to the result of the inquirer’s 
own adventure. For the most part, however, 
these returns were persons who had neither 
the manner nor the means of prospersag, 
Many had not even reached the mines at all ; 
but had lost heart half-way uporthe journey. 
Some had started without money, tools, or 
provisions ; and a few, we whispered to each 
other, were not quite so poor as they would 
have us to suppose; but carried on their 
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persons secretly the satisfactory results of a 


few days’ efficient labour. 

Plodding along a few yards in the rear of 
our cart, while the boy drove, Browden and 
I conversed cheerfully on various topics, but 
chiefly of course on the (to us) engrossing one 
of all—the newly discovered gold field, and 
our prospects in connection with it. I found 
that, in intelligence and practical experience, 
I had not overrated my companion’s power ; 
but in the course of our talk I was surprised, 
and even fidgetted to hear only then for the 
first time that he had been in California. I 
forget exactly how the fact came out; but I 
remember asking him point blank if it were 
not so, and being struck with the odd way in 
which he replied to so natural a question. 
His eyes wandered restlessly from me to the 
ground, and his words sounded more like the 
confession of a crime than the acknowledg- 
ment of a plain fact. He was not long em- 
barrassed, and soon told me with his usual 
carelessness that he had been unfortunate in 
California, had lost in the gambling saloons 
of San Francisco all that he earned at the 
mines; therefore he hated the place, and 
abhorred its very name. In short, he never 
wished to have it again mentioned. He then 
abruptly changed the subject; but, after a 
few minutes, fell silent and seemed to retire 
within a cloud. 

Towards afternoon we passed through 
Paramatta, where we only stopped to buy 
some mutton. Four or five miles onward 
beyond the Paramatta toll-bar we encamped 
in the bush, as became us vagrants after gold. 
We made a bedstead of the cart, an as 
Browden was not talkative over the mutton, 
tea and damper, I very soon turned in and 
left him brooding in the moonlight over the 
great fire. I awoke once in the night and found 
my partner sleeping by my side, but scarcely 
seeming to enjoy his rest. He tossed his 
arms and murmured incoherently, while I lay 
somewhat oppressed with the general dreari- 
ness of my bush bedroom, A sound of horses’ 
hoofs coming along the road at a short trot 
attracted my attention. A patrol of mounted 
police rode briskly past with their long dark 
cloaks waving behind them, and their steel 
sabre scabbards rattling loudly as they went. 

_ They had a right, I suppose, to create a dis- 
turbance in our bedroom, but they broke the 
slumbers of my partner, who woke with a 
scream. I spoke to him, and reassured by my 
voice he muttered something about night- 
mare, and turning on his side was soon asleep 
again, I lay for some time wondering un- 
comfortably. The wild wood perhaps helped 
to put into my head that my companion’s 
scream was an uncanny sound, not to be ac- 
counted for by any common nightmare theory. 
Well, never mind, I went to sleep, and the 
next morning we had breakfast and went on 
again towards the gold. We rested at noon 
under a gum tree. Towards evening we 
passed through Penrith, and crossed soon 
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afterwards a ferry on the river Nepean, 


which accommodated five or six loaded teams 
with any number of foot-passengers. This 
ferry—since the gold-digging fever set in— 
had turned out to its owner, as he told me 
himself on my way across, “better than 
digging by long chalks.” Having crossed the 
river we were at the edge of the large tract 
of open country lying at the base of the Blue 
Mountains, called Emu Plains, an extensive 
and cultivated flat, stretching away as far as 
the eye could reach, dotted with cottages and 
farm-houses. The lofty and rugged moun- 
tains rising ever out of such a plain, 
formed the best bit of scenery we had yet 
met with. We were anxious to camp before 
it became quite dark. There were unpleasant 
symptoms too of an inclination to a change in 
the weather, which had so far favoured us. 
A dense mass of lurid-looking clouds hung 
threateningly over the crests of the moun- 
tains and obscured the last beams of the sun. 
The air, which had been during the day 
almost unnaturally oppressive for the season, 
had now become disagreeably cold ; and the 
bleak wind swept with momentarily increas- 
ing violence over the wide and unsheltered 
lain. On arrival at our camping-place 
ian at the foot of the mountains) we 
found a complete little settlement of a dozen 
teams or more, with at least thirty or forty 
persons belonging to them, bivouacking on 
the ground. Some had already pitched their 
tents, lighted their fires, hobbled their horses, 
and were in the full enjoyment of their 
suppers. Others, more recently arrived, 
were hurrying their own day’s labours to a 
close. We lost no time in imitating their 
example. It was dark by the time we had 
made ourselves snug for the night, and were 
boiling our pots and cooking our suppers on 
the huge fire which burnt in the centre of the 
encampment ;—a joint-stock fire established 
on the equitable principle that each party 
using it should fetch his share of fuel. It was 
a very dark and wild and winterly night. 
To windward of the immense fire—which 
now rose blazing high into the air, and now 
sent roaring and spitting myriads of sparks 
before the fury of the blast—were sitting or 
reclining the assembled party, almost every 
man glowing in the red firelight, and the 
whole forming a group which with its strong | 

lights and deep shadows, the surrounding ac- 
companiments of tents and horses, and with 
| 








the dark mountains rising like ghosts in the 
background, would have been extremely wel- 
come to Salvator Rosa. We were very 
merry, and after suppers had been all dis- 
cussed, pannikins of spirits were produced 
and handed round, stories were told, jests 
were attempted, and sng RG, perhaps a 
little coarser than such things even in such 
assemblies generally are. 

Browden and I of course fell in with the 
humour of the party. Extended at his 


length on the grass, in the full blaze of the 
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fire, with his head supported by his hand, my 
rtner lay with not a vestige of depression 
in his manner. He had drunk freely of ‘the 
spirits which had circulated, and had proved 
himself the best carouser ofusall. He roared 
out jovial songs, spun humourous yarns, and 
made jokes ; he evoked thundering choruses, 
or uproars of laughter, or of exclamation. As 
the evening wore away, under the influence of 
another “ tot,” the spirits of the party mounted 
to a wilder and more frantic pitch. Nota 
star twinkled in the cloudy sky; the wind 
blew with increasing violence; but my 
corer had grown merrier than ever. 
uddenly, however, there was a lull in his 
mirth. A gloomy frown settled upon his face, 
and he went off moody and reserved to bis 
roost in our cart. 

I had been noticing him, for he vexed and 
puzzled me. Long after I had gone to roost 
beside him I lay wondering, while he was fast 
asleep. The wind had lulled, and the rain 
poured down on the cart-cover; but it did 
not wake him, or appear to wake him, for 
that he often shammed sleep I was certain. 
I tried to make out what had caused the 
sudden alteration in his manner, and gradually 
remembered a brisk conversation between 
two “old hands ” of the party, who had been 
talking, not at all penitently, of the causes of 
their having been “sent out.” The darkest 
crimes were talked of by those worthies cosily 
enough, and rather as so many branches of a 
good profession than as offences against God 
and man. Theft, forgery, and burglary 
seemed to be in their eyes just so many 
modes of doing business, One crime, how- 
ever, they refused to look at in a business 
light ; and that was murder. 

“What I says is this,” I remembered the 
most rascally-looking of the two to have 
observed, with an oath, “when you have a 
murderer among you, peach on him; when 
he is nabbed, hang him.” 

That was the last remark uttered before 
my partner left the party, of which he had 
previously been the leader. I fell asleep that 
night with the vague horrible thought that 
very possibly I had a murderer for bedfellow. 

The aspect of affairs, when I looked out of 
the cart about daybreak next morning, 
certainly did not do much to remove the dis- 
agreeable and uncomfortable impression with 
which I had gone to sleep. It was miserable 
weather ; the rain poured incessantly. The 
wet was streaming through our canvas roof 
(warranted water-tight) and soaking us. 
The fires were out, and the miserable-looking 
horses huddling together for shelter in the 
lee of the tents and drays, looked most dis- 
consolate. Seeing, however, that the other 
men were up and moving, I aroused my 
partner, and in the active preparations neces- 
sary for another start, soon recovered elasticity 
of spirits. We all contrived to get sufficient 
fire to boil our kettles, and having break- 
fasted uncomfortably enough in the soaking 
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rain and fed our horses, set off together (nine 
teams in all) up Lapstone Hill, beginning our 
ascent of the Blue Mountains. That was at 
first comparatively easy work, but as we rose, 
the acclivity grew steeper and the ground 
worse ; we skirted ahve, cracked whips, 
and blasphemed ; waded knee-deep in mud, 
pushed carts, chocked wheels, and by little 
rushes of a few yards at a time made progress, 

Bony exerted himself to the utmost, and 
although by this time doubtless disabused of 
any notion of ease in the work before him, 
he still tugged and strained at his harness 
most magnanimously. His imperial nick- 
namesake in his celebrated passage of the 
Alps could not have evinced more energy and 
absolute determination. Evidently he was 
not a horse to jib. If we found it hard work 
to get up Lapstone Hill, we afterwards dis- 
covered it to be as arduous an enterprise to 
get down Mount Victoria; the difficulty 
being, not as before, to get the horse to lift 
the cart, but to prevent the cart from carry- 
ing away the horse. With wheels carefully 
skidded, and with a large, rough tree drag- 
ging behind us, not to speak of our own 
exertions spent in keeping the cart back, we 
reached the bottom in safety. At the foot 
of the mountain we found once more culti- 
vated country, and a short stage further took 
us through a little nondescript collection of 
houses called the town of Hartley. This 
little glimpse of civilisation and this taste of 
level roads we soon again lost, and began 
ascending a new range of still more formid- 
able mountains. Our onward journey then, 
from day to day, dragged its slow length 
along, five or six miles being sometimes a full 
day’s journey. Carcases of horses and bul- 
locks, in all stages of decomposition, lay by 
the waysides; miserable weather had set in, 
and had it not been for Browden’s energy, I 
frankly own that I should certainly myself 
have jibbed before reaching this stage, taking 
the friendly advice to “go back!” so fre- 
quently and earnestly pressed upon us by 
crowds of backward-bound adventurers. 

The ascent of Mount Lambie, the highest 
range we had to pass, was the worst tug of 
all and the most dangerous adventure. Never 
mind it. On we went. Solitary Creek, the 
Green Swamp, and at last the green plains 
in which the town of Bathurst stands, were 
duly passed; and after sixteen days of this 
sort of work, with a broken shaft, with Bony 
lame and almost dead-beat, and ourselves in 
not much better condition, we at last reached 
within five or six miles of our journey’s end. 
But no fatigue could subdue the pride and 
elation with which, one evening a little before 
dusk, we caught, from the top of a high hill 
(our last descent), a view of the Turon River 
winding beneath us. The sun—its only ap- 
pearance for many days—had shone out from 
the clouds just before sinking, and threw 
suddenly a golden hue over the scene, that 
suited well our notion of the soil we had been 
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seeking. Along the banks of the river tents 
of all shapes and sizes, many of which had 
gay flags fluttering in the breeze, formed lines 
that appeared to us quite martial. The white 
smoke wreathing upwards from the hundreds 
of fires before the tents marked the mean- 
dering course of the river as far as the eye 
could reach, with a pale biuish shade, that 
contrasted finely with the dark tint of the 
trees. 

Down-hill, and forward for a mile or two, 
and we were fairly on the Turon. Too tired 
to notice much, we picked out a convenient 
spot for the erection of our tent, near to 
Commissioners’ Hill; and, after an hour or 


so of work in fixing it, were glad to rest| 


under its shade and go to sleep. 

The next day we became Turonites ; and I 
shall now describe generally the character of 
a day spent among the Turon diggings. Early 
morning and the work of the day not com- 
menced. Bright and clear in the first sun- 
beams the stream, yet undisturbed, runs 
placidly along. In half-an-hour the cradles 
will be playing, and the pure current taking 
the colour of pea-soup. Turn where you will 
the — is opened up and burrowed into 
by the gold-seekers, In the river itself, 
wherever the stream will allow them, holes 
are sunk, and these are only to be kept 
workable by the incessant use of pumps and 
bailers. “ Bed Claims,” as they are techni- 


cally called (though often very rich), are 
troublesome in full proportion to their rich- 
ness. On the river banks, which are in some 
places precipitous and elsewhere slope gently 
upwards, the dry diggings at least furnish 


equal — of energy and industry. Excava- 
tions dug of every size and shape, and some- 
times of immense depth, are to be seen or 
tumbled into on all sides, From these “bank 
claims,” which are often two or three hun- 
dred yards from the spot where the cradles 
are fixed, the washing stuff is carried down 
by steps and passages to the water side. In 
some places I saw that the diggers had pre- 
ferred the more dangerous plan of careless 
tunnelling. Afterwards that became the 
usual practice, and some serious accidents 
occurred, two or three lives being lost 
through the falling in of top stuff upon 
| ‘labourers below. I went to see a set of Ger- 
mans—Burra Burra miners from Adelaide— 
who had in this way dug a subterranean 
gallery, and were, as I was told, doing a great 
stroke. They were at work by candle light, 
and though impressed with admiration of 
their skill and energy, I was not sorry to 
escape out of their hole. 

But to go back to my day’s programme. 
It is early morning, and as yet the only 
labour going on bears upon breakfast. The 
air is perfumed with the scent of mutton, 
for pans of chops are being fried at every fire 
down all the miles of tent that line the river. 
Stretched on the grass, with the pots of tea 





by their sides, and with huge cuts of damper! 
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‘covered with mutton in their fists, the dig- 


gers breakfast. As the sun makes its appear- 


‘ance over the Wallaby Rocks the morning 


meal comes to an end, and the men walk off 


| to their claims and cradles ; the tools left in 


the holes last night are taken up, and in a 
short time the gold-hunters are filling the 
whole place with noise. Those at work in 
the claims wield picks, shovels, and crow- 
bars; others, who carry washing stuff from 
the holes to the cradles, trot continually 
backwards and forwards with the precious 
dirt, either contained in bags hung over their 
backs or in buckets slung by a yoke from 
their shoulders. Those whose duty it is to 
wash the stuff. so brought to them are not 
less busy, and the air resounds with the loud 
clatter of hundreds of cradles in full play. 
The sun rises brighter and higher, and its. 
heat makes the severe labour oppressive ; but 
though the perspiration pours from the dig- 
gers’ brows, good humour prevails, and the 
work is carried on with a gaiety that robs 
the really hard life of its worst fatigues. 
Occasionally, high above the rattle of the 
cradles or the echoing strokes of pick and 
crowbar, rises a hearty laugh begotten of a 
rough practical joke perhaps, or a song 
shouted at the top of the voice in time to the 
movement of the rockers, unlooses a chorus 
of imitative tongues all down the river. At 
noon a general cessation of labour. Eight 
bells is struck upon a prospecting pan by 
some nautical digger, doubtless a runaway 
sailor. Nature is again perfumed with mut- 
ton; damper, tea, and jee are again con- 
sumed. On Sundays the attempt at cookery 
is generally more ambitious—a joint of meat. 
baked in the camp oven is sometimes substi- 
tuted for the usual fried mutton, and a plum- 
duff or pudding is also a common luxury 
upon the day of rest. An hour at the most 
is allowed on work-days for the dinner and a 
draw at the pipe; labour is then recom- 
menced. ‘The afternoon passes away ; the sun 
begins to cast long shadows. When it alto- 
gether disappears behind a range of hills 
our work is over—the diggers in the holes 
throw down their tools and take up their 
serge shirts; the cradles are washed out for 
the last time, and men in groups begin to 
saunter to their tents, conversing as they go 
on what each may have done. ‘There is one 
duty still incomplete, namely, the washing in 
large pans of the stuff that has remained at 
the bottoms of the cradles, and that contains 
of course the gold produced from all the soil 
passed through during the day. This “ pan- 
ning out,” as it is termed, is a delicate opera- 
tion. The pan is dipped into the stream by 
the operator, shaken, worked, and sifted 
about in a peculiar manner; and the gold 
being thus driven to the bottom, the lighter 
soil is allowed to run off with the water. It 
requires both knack and practice to prevent 
the fine gold from escaping. A glance in the 
evening xt the different pans will enable us to 
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see how every man’s day’s labour has turned 
out. Such inspection proves the lottery-like 
character of the employment. Here is a 
pan half-full of gold. As the soil and small 
pebbles are skilfully washed out, and the 
yellow metal appears glistening beneath, the 
panner’s eyes flash back upon it, glistening 
no less, There cannot be less than ten or 
twelve ounces in this washing. It is however 
from a rich hole, and its worker belongs to a 
lucky party. Look on the other hand at the 

r fellow who, with bent body and eager 
ook, is washing at a few yards’ distance 
lower down the river. Out of two or three 
hundred buckets of stuff passed through the 
cradle with incessant labour during the day, 
a few miserable pennyweights of gold are all 
his gain. His eye devours every small atom 
and speck as it becomes visible; and when 
he has got through his task, and the result 
is evident, he looks despondingly into his 
neighbour’s pan, and oak & sigh of disap- 
pointment wanders moodily up the bank to 
his tent, where he will soothe his sorrow and 
beget fresh hopes over a quiet pipe. 

At sunset, volleys of fire-arms are dis- 
charged up and down the river, and are to 
be heard obstinately echoing among the rocks 
and hills. By some men this is done simply 
to make a noise; by others it is meant as 
a hint that there are pistols in their tents 
ready for use if necessary. Then the eternal 


tea, damper, and mutton is again discussed 
under the name of supper, firewood is brought 
in and stacked ; one of each party is employed 
in the manufacture of fresh damper, while 
the rest, stretched at full length by their fires, 


enjoy themselves as they are able. When 
night has closed in, and the moon perhaps 
begun to silver the white tents, the trees, and 
the water that runs clear again, the scene 
grows very picturesque. Hundreds of fires, 
with dark figures clustering round them, burn 
red and bright in the obscurity. It is the 
digger’s hour of relaxation. The guitar and 
banjo, violin and flute, heard at greater or 
less distances, people the night with sounds, 
At one part of the diggings, high on a range, 
some musical Germans encamped there used 
in my time to indulge hundreds of their 
fellow-diggers nightly with a vocal concert. 
Their harmonizing voices, and the noble music 
that they sang, heard in a scene like that at 
such a time, possessed for me a wondrous 
charm ; I never remember feeling music so 
completely as I did on those occasions. As 
it grows later, the moon dips behind the hill, 
the groups round the fires thin till they dis- 
appear, the sounds of music die away, and 
there is nothing to be heard but the rustle 
of the tne howling of the watch-dog 
—or the dismal cry of his wild brethren in 
the distance. Within the recesses of their 
canvas dwellings, the tired gold-seekers 
wrapped up in their blankets sleep soundly, 
dreaming ——— of ounces, or perhaps of 
home and friends ! 
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Our own part in these labours can be very 
briefly told. At first we roamed about the 
stream from place to place, “ prospecting ” for 
a good hole without success, This “ prospect- 
ing”—which commonly means nothing more 
than turning up the ground to the depth of a 
few inches or at the most of one or two feet 
and trying a panful of the stuff—was a bad 
method of setting to work. The gold was 
seldom come upon so near the surface, 
and when not immediately found, impatient 
and inexperienced “prospectors” generally 
abandoned their newly opened claims to 
repeat the same useless operation again and 
again with the same success. A far better 
plan was to dig boldly and perseveringly 
down, trying the different layers of soil come 
to in the descent, but never deserting the 
work until the very bottom or bed rock was 
reached, when if nothing was by that time 
discovered, of course it only remained to try 
again in a fresh place, This course we after- 
wards pursued and dug at the least from 
fifteen to twenty holes, some of them the 
same number of feet in depth, but still found 
nothing which would pay us for the working. 

In this way three or four months passed 
away, our provisions were almost eaten, only 
our chamois leather gold bags were exempt 
from wear and tear; I grew rather despon- 
dent, but a glimpse of sunshine came with 
the returning spring to our relief. A dis- 
covery was made of some rich diggings on 
the banks and in the bed of a stream run- 
ning into the Turon, called Oakey Creek ; and, 
taking advantage of the first intelligence, we 
shifted bag a baggage and removed our 

uarters to a spot between one and two miles 
rom its junction with the river. Here we 
at once “set in” at a likely spot in the bed 
and at a bend of the creek. After a day or 
two of hard work, we began to get a dail 
yield of from one to two ounces, which althoug 
no great things, was a vast improvement on 
our previous doings. 

It was a solitary place enough on which 
we had encamped, very few of the digging 
population having fixed their residences near 
us. We had very little sky or sunshine. The 
place too was dismal, for the creek was 
filled with stunted swamp oaks, and steep, 
rugged hills rose up from both sides of the 
narrow water-course. Only the little heap of 
shining metal, to be found every evening at 
the bottom of our pan, made up for all defi- 
ciencies. Of course too we were glad to have 
the ground much to ourselves. 

There was one main discomfort. I have 
already said that from some strange pecu- 
liarities of manner, and certain incidents on 
the road, I had imbibed a strong and irre- 
sistible suspicion as to the past life of my 
partner. He, on his part, perceiving the 
natural restraints which such suspicions pro- 
duced in my manner towards him, became 
gloomy, sullen, and reserved. So it was, that 
even before we arrived at the mines, our 
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| partnership had become one of mere business 
and necessity. 

Whatever we thought of each other, we 
did not allow our private sentiments to inter- 
fere with our joint efforts. We worked hard 
| together, and during the active hours of la- 
| bour, no one could possibly display more life 
and energy than Browden. When, however, 
| day was over, and the melancholy night closed 
in around us, the excitement ended and he 
sank into a state of pitiable despondency. 

There was a secret and disagreeable con- 
sciousness of some vague cause of dislike 
between us which it was impossible to shake 
off, and which, ill defined as it was, quenched 
everything like cordiality. This state of 
things could not last long, nor was it my 
wish that it should ; so that when one Sun- 
day morning he abruptly told me after 
breakfast that the time of our agreement had 
expired, and that he proposed a separation of 
our fortunes, I received the intimation with- 
out raising any difficulties or expressing much 
regret. He added that it was his purpose to 
engage a labourer and work for himself 
higher up the creek. He was embarrassed 
while expressing this determination ; but I 
took it cheerfully, the dissolution was agreed 
upon, and the rest of the day employed in 
making division of our property, provisions, 
tools, &c. That we effected to our mutual 
satisfaction. It was agreed that he should 
_— possession of his share of the tent until 
he had obtained another and decided upon 
the spot where he would have it pitched. At 
daybreak the next morning he set off alone 
with pan and pick on a “ prospecting” ex- 

edition. I got up shortly afterwards, had 

reakfast, unll taking the boy down with me 
went to work as usual. It was a very bright, 
close, cloudless morning ; and, shut in as we 
were by hills on all sides, there was a feeling 
of ,suffocation in the atmosphere which 
rendered our work more than usually oppres- 
sive. Not a breath of air forced its way 
through the narrow gully, and during the 
day the heat was almost intolerable. We 
worked on, however, to the end. I had my 
supper earlier than usual, and was sitting by 
the fire cleaning and drying the day’s gold 
before adding it to the main store, when the 
unusual darkness of the evening attracted my 
attention. A violent storm was impending. 
A dark mass of lead-coloured clouds was 
rapidly shutting out the blue sky and emitting 
as it spread flashes of forked lightning ; low 
peals of distant thunder rolled along the 
creek ; large drops of rain were already falling 
slowly, a pattering at intervals on the top 
of my tent ; the trees, which had during the 
day remained motionless in the dead calm of 
the atmosphere, were swept with fitful gusts 
of wind, and had set up a melancholy 
moaning, 
I went out to watch the coming of the 
storm, and saw the coming of two men who 
climbed the bank and ran towards the tent. 
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They were even more than usually grim with 
the wild luxuriance of beard, whiskers, and 
moustaches, out of which indeed very little 
more than the extreme points of their noses 
could be seen with anything like positive 
distinctness. Appearances, however, go for 
nothing at the mines. These were both tall, 
strapping fellows, and were dressed in the 
extreme of digging costume, for even at the 
diggings there are fashions. They looked so 
jaunty, wore such hats and such silk sashes, 
and displayed their knives so ostentatiously, 
that by their dress as well as figure I assumed 
at once that they must be Americans bred in 
the Californian school. When they spoke no 
doubt remained upon that head. They told 
me that they had been prospecting in the 
newly discovered creek, were tired out with 
the day’s walk, and wished to take shelter 
till the storm was over. Of course I did the 
honours of my tent ; and, after furnishing my 
guests with a me, brought out the bottle 
of spirits kept only for particular occasions, 
I found them good company, their conversa- 
tion principally turning on their own wild 
lives. The evening ran on, and as there was 
no lull in the storm, my new acquaintances 
determined to remain where they were for 
the night. I supplied them with blankets, 
and all stretching ourselves upon the floor 
of the tent we continued smoking and con- 
versing for some time. Soon afterwards the 
covering to the aperture of the tent was 
thrust aside and my partner came hastily in. 
He was dripping wet, and said little either to 
me or to the two strangers ; but pouring out 
with an unsteady hand a large quantity of 
spirits, he divested himself of his wet clothes, 
wrapped himself up in his blankets, and 
seemed as usual desirous of being left to his 
own meditations. 

We had before been a upon other 
matters, but it so happened that, when he 
came in, the Americans were talking about 
California. I knew that this topic was dis- 
tasteful to my partner ; but it did not matter 
then, for he seemed to be deaf or indifferent 
to oe that was said. From the spot 
where [ lay I could see him indistinctly in 
his dusky corner of the tent, with his head 
averted, and to all appearance fast asleep. 
The candle burnt down in the neck of the 
bottle (which served us for a candlestick), 
and still the loquacious Californians kept up 
a running fire of wonderful adventures in 
which they had been engaged, and in which 
grisly bears, Cordilleras, Spaniards, monte- 
tables, Judge Lynch, vigilance committees, 
bowie-knives and revolvers played the most 
conspicuous parts. The thunder still rolled 
heavily, and every now and then the tent was 
illuminated brightly by the lightning; but 
we did not heed it. 

Late in the night we were discussing undis- 
covered crimes which had been perpetrated 
in the mines and towns of California. One 
of the two strangers related, among others, 











an occurrence which had come within his 
own experience. 

Separated from his party, he had been, 
he said, for several days exploring the north 
fork of the American River, a wild, desolate, 
and almost uninhabited part of the country, 
in search of new “placers.” One evening, 
about sunset, a storm among the mountains 
had overtaken him, far from his own camping 
place. For some time he had looked in vain 
for shelter, and was beginning to make up 
his mind to find a cave for the night, when 
he saw half way up the side of a range the 
welcome gleam of a light, evidently belonging 
to some tent or hut. On coming nearer he 
found that it was burning in a small black 
covered tent. As the American paused for 
a moment, when he had said so much, to 
struggle with his pipe, I heard a stifled 
sound, and when the next flash of lightning 
came I saw that my partner’s face was turned 
towards us. 

Wet and tired as he was, the man went 
on to tell us, he lost no time in crossing an in- 
tervening gully and began to climb towards 
the tent. He was picking his way in the 
darkness, among loose rocks and stones 
scattered about, when he was suddenly 
startled by a shriek of terror or of passion or 
of pain, followed at once by the report of a 
pistol in the tent. Then there was dead 
silence. While looking upward undecidedly 
he saw a figure muffled in a cloak suddenly 
leave the tent and climb very swiftly up the 
hillside. He either faded away in the dark- 
ness of the night, or disappeared over the 
top of the range. At all events he saw no 
more of him. 

I can hardly account for the instinct by 
which I was urged to look, while this was 
being told, towards Browden. I saw through 
some chance flashes that he had raised him- 
self on his arm, and that his face was full of 
horror ; that he was listening to the Ameri- 
can’s tale as though his very life depended 
on it. 

Drawing his knife from its sheath, the man 
said, he went resolutely up the hill, and at once 
entered the tent. There he found no living 
creature. Stretched upon the ground in a 


large pool of blood lay the corpse of a tall | 


man hideously mutilated and yet warm. His 


face was so completely shattered, by the close | 


discharge of the pistol, that not a feature 
could be recognised. His hand still grasped 
a dagger ; and some gold and coin, as well as 
a pack of monte cards, lay strewn about upon 
the ground. 

Preferring storm and rain to shelter in 
such company, the digger left the body to 
itself and made his way to Auburn, which is 
a village about one mile from the river. 
What became of the murderer—whether the 
body was ever found, or whether it rotted 
away undiscovered and wunrevenged, he 
knew not. It was better, he said (in Cali- 
fornia particularly), to let such affairs alone ; 
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and he had never cared to speak about the 
matter there. Having told his story, the 
American proceeded to dilate, for our satis- 
faction and his own, upon the horrid aspect 
of the mutilated body. He always thought 
of it, he said, on stormy nights. When he 
had quite done we were all silent for a time, 
and I saw by the next flash that Browden 
lay completely muffled in his blanket. The 
instant afterwards a clap of thunder seemed 
to burst immediately over our heads, and it 
was followed by a prolonged human cry—to 
me, believing that I knew the cause of it— 
most wild and terrible. It brought us quickly 
to our feet. A light was struck, and Browden 
was found to be struggling in a fit. For hours 
he continued violent during the paroxysms, 
moaning and sobbing in the pauses between 
the attacks. It sometimes required the 
strength of us all to hold him down upon his 
stretcher. At length, however, in the very 
early dawn he a into uneasy slumber ; [ 
made no effort to sleep, but feeling feverish 
and troubled went outside the tent. The air 
after the storm was fresh, and I was soon 
again brisk enough to set about preparing 
breakfast. The two men thought nothing of 
Browden’s fits, and my suspicions were based 
on the vaguest inferences, Yet they were to 
me as certain knowledge. I was not sorry 
when my guests, abruptly rising, shoul- 
dered their picks and shovels, wished me 
good morning and coenet Left to myself, 
I for a long time meditated on the course I 
should pursue. After some consideration, I 
resolved that, as our total separation was 
already decided upon, I must leave Browden 
to follow his own fate, and for my own part 
go to work as usual. My late partner was 
still in a deep lethargy, from which I did not. 
attempt to rouse him. I intended, however, 
to come myself, or to send the boy from 
time to time up from the claim in case the 
attacks of the previous night should rettrn 
upon him. After working for an hour or 
two, accordingly, the boy was sent up to look 
after him. He came running down to me in 
a few minutes, and told me that the tent was 
empty and my partner gone. From that 
hour to this I never again saw him. He was 
not a partner to forget, and many months 
afterwards he was especially called to my 
memory by a paragraph upon which I lighted 
while looking through some back numbers of 
the Bathurst Free Press. I cut it out, for I 
believe that it relates to Browden. 


“Bopy Founp.—Last evening the remains of & 
tall man,in an advanced stage of decomposition, were 
discovered and taken out of the Macquarrie River s 
few miles below Bathurst by a person who was fish- 
ing near the spot. He was dressed as a gold-digger, 
wore a scarlet shirt, red silk sash, -with a large 
sheathed knife and high boots. He has not been 
identified, and had been too long in the water for 
his features to be at all recognisable. An inquest 
was held on the body, when no evidence as to the 
manner in which he came by his death being forth- 
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coming, a verdict of ‘ Found drowned ’ was returned. 
No marks of external violence could be discovered 
on the body.” 


I have no certain evidence that this was 
Browden’s body, just as I have no evidence 
that he was guilty of the crime that I im- 
puted tohim. But I have told, plainly and 
truly, those things which led me to believe 
| that my trip to the Turon Diggings was 
made in such company as few men would 
have cared to choose, and that my partner 
| reposes in a murderer’s grave. 


THE BRIGHT LITTLE GIRL. 
SONG TO AN IRISH TUNE. 


Her blue eyes they beam and they twinkle ; 
Her lips have made smiling more fair ; 

On cheek and on brow there's no wrinkle, 
But thousands of curls in her hair. 


She’s little—you don’t wish her taller ; 
Just half through the teens is her age ; 
And lady, or baby, to call her, 
Were something to puzzle a sage. 


Her walk is far better than dancing, 

She speaks as another might sing ; 
And all by an innocent chancing, 

Like lambkins and birds in the spring. 


Unskilled in the airs of the city, 
She's perfect in natural grace ; 
She’s gentle, and truthful, and witty, 
And ne'er spends a thought on her face— 


Her face, with the fine glow that’s in it, 
As fresh as an apple-tree bloom : 

And O! when she comes, in a minute, 
Like sunbeams she brightens the room. 


As taking in mind as in feature, 
How many will sigh for her sake ! 

I wonder, the sweet little creature, 
What sort of a wife she would make! 


KENSINGTON WORTHIES. 


NEARLY opposite the new Vestry Hall, in 
the house now occupied by Mr. Wright, an 
ironmonger, lived for some years the once 
celebrated political writer, William Cobbett. 
_  Cobbett, as many of our readers may re- 

member, was a self-taught man of great 
natural abilities, who—from excess of self- 
esteem, defect of sympathy out of the pale of 
his own sphere, and a want of that scholarly 
“discipline of humanity,” of which such men 
stand particularly in need—went from one 
extreme in politics to another with anything 
but misgiving; injured the good which he 
otherwise did to Reform, by a long course of 
obloquy and exaggeration ; brought his cou- 
rage, and even his principles into question, 
by retreats before his opponents, and appa- 
rent compromises with Government ; and 
ended a life of indomitable industry, by ob- 
taining the reputation rather of a powerful 
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and amusing than estimable or lasting writer. 
Readers of his Political Register will not 
easily forget how he lorded it over public 
men, as if they knew nothing and he knew 
everything ; or what letters he addressed to 
them, in a style beyond the unceremonious— 
such as those to the Bishop of London, be- 
ginning “ Bishop,” and to Sir Robert Peel, 
whom he addressed as “ Peel’s-Bill-Peel,” and 
saluted simply by his surname :— 


“To PgxEt’s-BILL-PEEL. 
“Pret,” &c. 


Hazlitt said of him, that, had everything 
been done as he desired, in Church and State, 
he would have differed with it all next day, 
out of the pure pleasure of opposition. 

Cobbett’s worst propensity was to exult 
over the fallen. His implied curses of the 
hapless George the Third, who had nothing 
to do with the fine and imprisonment which 
produced them, are too shocking to be re- 
peated. He crowed unmercifully over the 
suicide of Lord Castlereagh ; and, ridiculously 
as ungenerously, pronounced Walter Scott, 
during his decline, and after the bankruptcy 
which he laboured so heroically to avert, to 
have been nothing but a “humbug !” 

But the vigour which he thus abused was 
not to be denied. Bating an occasional pa- 
rade of the little scholarship which he had 
acquired, and which sometimes betrayed him 
into incorrectnesses even of the grammar 
which he professed to teach, nothing could 
surpass the pure, vigorous, idiomatical style 
of his general writing, or the graphical de- 
scriptions he would give both of men and 
things, whether in artificial life, or in matters 
connected with his agricultural experience. 
A volume of select passages from his writings, 
chiefly of this kind, might be of permanent 
service to his name ; which otherwise will be 
stifled under the load of rubbish with which 
he mixed it. 

At the back of his house at Kensington, in 
ground now devoted to other purposes, and 
also at a farm which he possessed at the same 
time, not far off (at Barn Elm), Cobbett cul- 
tivated his Indian corn, his American forest- 
trees, his pigs, poultry, and butchers’ meat— 
all which he pronounced to be the best that 
was ever beheld: but the aristocratic suburb 
did not prove a congenial soil; and he 
quitted it, a bankrupt. He appears, never- 
theless, to have succeeded, upon the whole, 
in the worldly point of view, and ultimately 
made his way into Parliament—a triumph, 
however, which was probably the death of 
him, owing to the late hours and bad air for 
which he exchanged his farming habits of 
life. At all events he did not survive it long. 
Like many men who make a great noise in 
public, he seems to have been a good, quiet 
sort of man in private ; occasionally bluster- 
ing a little, perhaps, at his workmen, and 
more dictatorial to them than he would have 
liked others to be to himself; but a good 
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husband and father; a pleasant companion ; 
and his family seem to have heartily lamented 
him when he died—the best of all testimonies 
to private worth. His appearance (to judge 
by his portraits, for we never saw him,) was 
characteristic of the man, except as regarded 
vanity. He dressed plainly and unaffectedly, 
was strong and well-built, and had a large 
forehead, and roundish and somewhat small 
features for the size of his cheeks—a disparity 
betokening greater will than self-control. 
Cobbett said little of Kensington, consider- 
ing the time he lived there. It was not to be 


expected, indeed, that he could be fond of a) 


place which had a palace at one end of it, the 
mansion of a Whig lord at the other, and in 


which he did not find himself either welcome | 
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man or boy, shoot at any living thing without 
killing it. A Yankee never discharges hig 
gun at anything, until he has made a calen- 
lation of the value of the thing ; and if that 
value does not exceed the value of the powder 
and the shot, the gun remains with the charge 
in it until something presents itself of value 
surpassing that of the charge. In shooting 
at partridges, quails, squirrels, and other 
things of the iand kind, they always count 
the number of shot they put into the gun, 
and will put in no more than they think the 
carcass of the animal will pay for, leaving a 
certain clear profit, after the cost of labour, 
These are most excellent principles to be 
imbibed by those who are destined to conduct 
the affairs of war; and when I, being in a 


or prosperous. What he does say chiefly |sea-port, hear bang, bang, bang, on one side 
concerns his corn and his trees, There are| of me, answered by other bangs on the other 
but one or two passages characteristic of the | side, and find no soul that can tell me what 
locality, and those are more so of himself, and | the noise is for; or when I, being at Ken- 
not unamusing. In one of them he speaks of|sington, hear, coming from Hyde Park, pop, 











the poor Irish, who stand at the corners of | 


the streets, “their rags dancing with the 
wind ;” but he does it rather to rebuke than 
to pity them. He could not get them to 
work for victuals instead of money, not taking 
into consideration that the poor rack-rented 
creatures could not pay their landlord with- 
out it. A correspondent proposed to pay 
Cobbett himself in victuals for his Weekly 
Register—two pounds of mutton per quarter ; 
but the rebuker of the Irish is very angry at 
this ; and—assuming, with a somewhat Irish 
and self-refuting logic, that this man, not 
approving of payments in meat, must be 
addicted to slops, and have a dirty com- 
plexion—calls him a “teakettle reptile” and 
a “ squalid wretch.” 


The other passage gives us his opinion of 


the reviews in Hyde Park, and their con- 
sumption of gunpowder. His compliments to 
American economy in the use of that material 
are hardly flattering to a great nation; but 
everything was excessive in the praise and 
blame which he bestowed, and consequently 
was in the habit of undoing itself. 

Speaking of the Duke of Clarence’s appoint- 
ment to the office of Lord High Admiral, he 
says, that when he first heard of it, he was 
“very much pleased, because he thought it 
would tend to break up the Scotch phalanx, 
which appeared to him to be taking the 
whole navy by storm.” 

“The manner of executing the office was 
a thing which I,” continues Cobbett, “ had 
little time to attend to; but I must con- 
fess, that I soon became tired of the apparent 
incessant visiting of the seaports, and the 
firings of salutes. I see the Americans 
getting forward with a navy fit to meet us 
in war, without more noise than is made 
by half-a-dozen mice, when they get into 
a pantry or cupboard. These Yankees have 
an education wonderfully well calculated to 
make them economica 
war. I never saw one of them in my life, 


in the affairs of 


Pop, .pop—pop, pop—pop, pop, pop, pop, the 
cause of which I remember but too well; 
when I hear these sounds, I cannot help 
lamenting that our commanders, by sea and 
land, did not receive their education among 


| the Yankees, who have raised a fleet, the ex- 


istence of which we shall one day have to rue; 
and E should not be afraid to bet all I have 
in the world, that they have done it without 
wasting one single pound of powder.” 
Cobbett’s premises at the back neigh- 
boured those of a small mansion, Scarsdale 
House, which he must have considered an 
eyesore, for it belonged to a noble family and 
was then a boarding-school: a thing which 
he hated, for its inducing tradesmen’s and 
farmer’s daughters to play on the piano-forte. 
He saw the gers attending the elevation 
of ranks in society, but none of its advan- 
tages, except in regard to eating and drink- 
ing; and those he would have confined to 
his own beef and bacon. A little onward from 
Mr. Wright’s door is Wright’s Lane, which 
turns out of High Street, and containing 
Scarsdale House and Scarsdale Terrace, leads 
round bya pleasant sequestered corner into the 
fields, and terminates this point of Kensington 
with the New Workhouse. Scarsdale House, 
now no longer a boarding-school, appears to 
have returned into the occupation of the 
family that are understood to have built it; 
for its present inmate is the Hon. E. Curzon, 
one of the gentlemen who contributed to the 
collection of cabinet work at Gore House. 
From an intimation, however, in Faulkner, it 
would seem as if it had been called Scarsdale 
House before the creation of that title in the 
Curzon and Howe-Curzon families ; in which 


case, it was probably built by the Earl of 


Scarsdale, whose family name was Leake ; the 
Scarsdale celebrated by owe and Rowe for his 
love of the bottle and of Mrs. Bracegirdle :— 


Each mortal has his pleasure :—none deny 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pie, 
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| (Darty was Dartineuf, or Dartiquenave, a 
| famous epicure.) 


Do not, most fragrant Earl, disclaim 
Thy bright, thy reputable flame 
To Bracegirdle the brown ; 
But publicly espouse the dame, 
And say G. D. the town. 


| Karl Leake, by other accounts besides these, 
| does not appear to have been a person whom 
“ Bracegirdle the brown,” the charmer of the 
age, would have thought it any very desirable 
honour to marry. We hope, therefore, that 
|| the more respectable Scarsdales—the Curzons 
| —were always possessors of the house; and 
that in displacing the boarding-school they 
illustrate, as in greater instances, the injunc- 
tion of their curious motto—* Let Curzon 
hold what Curzon held.” 

The corner, above-mentioned, of Wright’s 
Lane contains. a batch of good old family 
houses, one of which belonged to Sir Isaac 
Newton, though it is not known that he ever 
lived in it. A house in which he did live we 
shall come to by and by. 

The Workhouse, at which you arrive in 
turning by this corner, is a large, handsome 
brick ‘building in the old style before men- 
tioned, possessed of a garden with seats in it, 
and Sookie (upon the old principle of asso- 
ciation in such matters) more like a building 
for a lord than fora set ofpaupers. Paupers, 
however, by the help of Christianity, have 
been discovered by the wiser portion of their 
fellow-creatures to be persons whom it is 
better to treat kindly than contemptuously ; 
and hence, as new workhouses arise, some- 
thing is done to rescue the pauper mind from 
its worst, most hopeless, and most exaspera- 
ting sense of degradation, and let it partici- 
pate some taste of the good consequences of 
industry and refinement. 

Returning into the road, we here quit the 
High Street, and have the Terrace on our 
left hand, and Lower Phillimore Place on the 
other side of the way. 

Terrace, in this, as in so many other in- 
stances in the suburbs, is a ridiculous word ; 
for the ground is as flat as any around it, and 
terrace (a mound of earth) implies height and 
dignity. 





May thy lofty head be crown'd 
With many a tower and terrace.—Mutron. 


High 
The structure, skill of noblest architects, 
With gilded battlements conspicuous far, 
Turrets, and terraces, and glittering spires. 
—Ibid, 


The modern passion for fine names and foreign 


words “ hath a preferment in it.” It is one 
of the consequences of the general rise in 
society. But people would do well to learn 
the meanings of the words before they employ 
them; not to christen young ladies Blanche, 
who are swarthy ; cry bravo (brave he !) to 


female singers; nor give the appellation of 
heights to houses on a level with a valley. 

In Kensington Wilkie the painter passed 
the greater part of his life, after quitting 
Scotland, and chiefly in Lower Phillimore 
Place. For nearly three years, beginning 
with the autumn of eighteen hundred and 
eleven, he dates his letters from Number 
Twenty-nine, which was the abode of a friend ; 
but he then took one of his own, Number 
Twenty-four, in which he resided with his 
mother and sister, till the autumn of eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four, when he removed 
with them into the house on the terrace, called 
Shaftesbury House, which has since been 
rebuilt on a larger scale. Why itis called 
Shaftesbury House we cannot learn : perhaps 
because the third earl of Shaftesbury, the 
author of the Characteristics, who was a 
visitor at the Palace, occupied it for a while 
before he took his house at Little Chelsea. 
Probably there is not an old house in Ken- 
sington, in which some distinguished person 
has not resided, during the reigns in which 
the court was held there. 

Whsie was a gentle, kindly, considerate 
man, with a figure not insignificant though 
not elegant, an arch eye, and a large good- 
humoured mouth. Such, at least, was his 
appearance during the time of life at which 
we remember him. He had an original 
genius for depicturing humble life, and could 
throw into it a dash of the comic; though he 
did not possess the Flemish and Dutch eye 
for colour; and there was altogether more 
truth than enjoyment in his style, sometimes a 
oa to dwell on moral and even physical 
pains, the sufferers of which neutralised the 
sympathy which they needed by a look of 
sordid dulness. 

Hazlitt, out of resentment against the aris- 
tocracy for giving their patronage to this 
kind of art at the expense of higher, of which 
he thought them jealous (and perhaps also in 
order to vex Wilkie himself, who was very 
deferential to rank), called it the “ pauper 
style.” The appellation, we suspect, pro- 
duced the vexation intended, and was one of 
the causes of Sir David's efforts to rise into a 
manner altogether different ; in which he 
was not successful. His notion that the 
persons in the Old and New Testament should 
all have the native, that is to say, the Syrian 
or Judaical look, showed the restricted and 
literal turn of his mind. He fancied that 
this kind of truth would the more recommend 
them to the lovers of truth in general ; not 
seeing that the local peculiarity might hurt 
the universality of the impression ; for though 
all the world feel more or less in the same 
manner, they are not fond of seeing the 
manner qualified by that of any one particular 
nation ; especially, too, when the nation has 
not been associated in their minds with any- 
thing very acceptable, or even with acqui- 
escence in the impression to be made. The 
next step in this direction might be to repre- 
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sent St. Paul as a man of an insignificant 
resence, because the apostle so describes 
pimself ; or toget a stammering man to sit for 
the portrait of Moses, because the great law- 
giver had an impediment in his speech. This 
is not what Raphael did when he painted Paul 
preaching at Athens, with mighty, uplifted 
arms; nor what Michael Angelo did, when 
he seated Moses in the chair of Sinai, indig- 
nantly overlooking all beneath him, and ready 
to hurl down the tables of stone, like thunder- 
bolts, on the heads of his unbelieving followers. 
We do not mean to say that lovers of truth 
might not be found who would accord with Sir 
David’s opinion, and let good consequences 
take their chance; but he did not look at 
the matter in this comprehensive light. He 
thought that there was no risk of chance, 
remote or immediate, except in not making 
the local history local enough ; and he did 
not see that this could have endangered the 
object he had in view, and served to con- 
tract instead of extending it. 

Though Wilkie never married, one of the 
best features in his character was domesticity. 
He was no sooner rich enough than he 
brought his mother and sister from Scotland, 
in order that they might partake his pros- 
perity in the way most agreeable to family 
affections. He was also careful to give them 
news of himself before they came. As it is 
pleasant to know the daily habits of distin- 
guished men, we give the following account 
of his life at Kensington from one of his 
letters to his sister :— 

“The anxiety my mother has laboured 
under about my health, on seeing that I had 
not with my own hand directed the news- 
paper, is entirely groundless, I am as well 
now as I have been for a very long time, and 
am going on with the painting in my usual 
moderate way. I am sometimes glad to get 
anybody to direct the newspaper on the 
Monday forenoon for the sake of saving time, 
which is an important consideration in these 
short days. Everybody I meet with compli- 
ments me on the improvement of my looks; 
and I am taking all the means in my power 
to retain my improved appearance. I dine, 
as formerly, at two o'clock, paint two hours 
in the forenoon and two hours in the after- 
noon, and take a short walk in the park or 









through the fields twice a day. In the 
evening, I go on with the mathematics, which 
I take great delight in ; and I have also begun 
a system of algebra, a study I should like to 
learn something of too.” 

When his mother and sister came, the good 
artist took care that as much as possible of 
the old household furniture, to which their 
eyes had been habituated, should come with 
them from Scotland; and he said (his bio- 
grapher informs us), that “if he were desired 
to name the happiest hour of his life, it was 
when he saw his honoured mother and much- 
loved sister sitting beside him wile he was 
painting.” 


The “short walk through the fields ” must 
have been in those between Kensington, 
Brompton, and Little Chelsea, now fast dis- 
appearing before the growth of streets. 

In Shaftesbury House the sunny portion 
of Wilkie’s life terminated in clouds that 
gathered suddenly and darkly upon him; 
his mother dying ; his sister losing the man 
she was about to marry ; his eldest brother 
dead in India ; a second brother coming home 
to die, from Canada; a younger brother 
involved in commercial difficulties ; and the 
artist himself, who was too generous not to 
suffer in every way with his family, losing 
further money by the failure of houses, an 
failing in his own health, which he never 
recovered. Such are the calamities to which 
comic as well as tragic painters are liable, in 
order that all men may share, and share alike, 
till “tears can be wiped from off all faces.” 
Wilkie subsequently removed to Vicarage 
Place, in Church Street; and this, his last 
abode in Kensington, was also his last in 
England. He travelled for health’s and study’s 
sake, in Italy, Germany, and Spain ; returned 
and travelled again, going to Palestine and 
other dominions of the Sultan, whose portrait 
he painted ; made other ineffectual attempts 
to become an artist out of his first line ; and, 
with a strangely romantic end for one who 
began with the line which he ought never to 
have forsaken, died on his way home, and 
was buried off Gibraltar in the great deep. 

After all, there was in Wilkie’s character, 
as there is in most men’s, however amusing 
they may be, a grave as well as comic side, 
corresponding with the affectionate portion 
of it; and this very likely it was, that in 
conjunction with the provocations given him 
by Hazlitt, and by jealous brother artists, led 
him to attempt higher subjects, and a deeper 
tone in painting. He also appears to have 
had a delicacy of organisation, tending to the 
consumptive ; though prudence and prosperity 
kept him alive to the age of fifty-six. 

“Nature is vindicated of her children.” 
The sensibilities of a man of genius turn to 
good account for his fellow-creatures, com- 
ared with whom he is but a unit. Wilkie 
imself enjoyed as well as suffered: he had a 
happy fireside during the greater part of his 


|life; he had always an artist’s eye, which is 


itself a remuneration ; and he knew that ages 
to come would find merit in his productions. 
Turning northward out of the high road, 
between Lower and Upper Phillimore Place, 
is Hornton Street, at the furthest house in 
which, on the right hand, resided for some 
years Doctor Thomas Frognall Dibdin, the 
sprightliest of bibliomaniacs. He was not a 
mere bibliomaniac: he really saw, though 
not very far, into the merit of the books which 
he read. He also made some big books of 
his own, which, though for the most part of 
little interest but to little antiquaries, con- 
tain passages amusing for their animal 
spirits and enjoyment. When the Doctor 
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visited libraries on the continent, he dined 
with the monks and others who possessed 
them, and made a feast-day of it with the gaiety 
of his company. When he assembled his 
friends over a new publication, or for the pur- 
pose of inspecting a set of old ones, the meeting 
was what he delighted to call a “symposium ;” 
that is to say, they ate as well as drank, and 
were very merry over old books, old words, 
and what they persuaded themselves was old 
wine. There would have been a great deal 
of reason in it all if the books had been worth 
as much inside as out; but in a question 
between the finest of writers, in plain calf, 
and one of the fourth or fifth rate, old and 
rare, and bound by Charles Lewis, the old 
gentleman would have carried it hollow. He 
would even have been read with the greater 
devotion. However, the mania was harm- 
less, and helped to maintain a proper curiosity 
into past ages. Tom (for though a Reverend, 
and a Doctor, we can hardly think of him 
seriously) was a good-natured fellow, not very 
dignified in any respect ; but he had the rare 
merit of being candid. A moderate sum of 
money was bequeathed him by Douce; and 
he said he thought he deserved it, from the 
“respectful attention” he had always paid 
to that not very agreeable gentleman. Tom 
was by no means ill-looking ; yet he tells us, 
that being in company, when he was young, 
with an elderly gentleman who knew his 
father, and the gentleman being asked by 
somebody whether the son resembled him: 
“Not at all,” was the answer; “ Captain 
Dibdin was a fine-looking fellow.” 

This same father was the real glory of 
Tom ; for the reader must know that Captain 
Dibdin was no less a person than the “Tom 
Bowling ” of the famous sea-song :— 


“Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew,” 


Captain Thomas Dibdin was the brother of 
Charles Dibdin, the songster of seamen ; and 
an admirable songster was Charles, and a fine 
fellow in every respect the brother thus 
fondly recorded by him. “No more” con- 
tinues the song, for the reader will not grudge 
us the pleasure of calling it to mind— 


“ No more he'll hear the tempest howling, 
For death hath broach’d him to, 


“ His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft.” 


Dr. Dibdin was thus the nephew of a man of 
genius, and the son of one of the best speci- 


mens of an Englishman. His memory may 
be content. 

The Doctor relates an anecdote of the 
house opposite him, which he considers equal 
to any “romance of real life.” This comes 
of the antiquarian habit of speaking in 
superlatives, and expressing amazement at 
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every little thing. As the circumstance, 
however, is complete of its kind, and the 
kind, though not so rare, we suspect, as may 
be imagined, is not one of everyday occur- 
rence, it may be worth repeating :—A hand- 
some widow, it seems, in the prime of life, 
but in reduced circumstances, and with a 
family of several children, had been left in 
possession of the house, and desired to let it. 
A retired merchant of sixty, who was looking 
out for a house in Kensington, came to see it. 
He fell in love with the widow, paid his 
addresses to her on the spot, in a respectful 
version of the old question put to the fair 
showers of such houses—* Are you, my dear, 
to be let with the lodgings ?”—and, after a 
courtship of six months, was wedded to the 
extemporaneous object of his affections at 
Kensington Church, the Doctor himself joy- 
fully officiating as clergyman ; for the parties 
were amiable ; the bridegroom was a collector 
of books ; and the books were accompanied 
by a cellar-full of burgundy and champagne. 

Weare not aware of any other distinguished 
name connected either with Lower or with 
Upper Phillimore Place, or with the Terrace 
to which Wilkie removed. But continuing 
our path on the Terrace side of the way, we 
come to Leonard’s Place and to Earl’s Court 
Terrace, in both of which Mrs. Inchbald 
resided for some months in boarding-houses ; 
in the former, at a Mrs. Voysey’s; in the 
latter, at Number Four. Boarding-houses, 
though their compulsory hours of eating and 
drinking did not suit her, she found more 
agreeable than other lodgings, owing to their 
supplying her with more companionship, and 
giving her more to do for her companions. 
The poor souls in these places appear to need 
it. Speaking of the ikind of hospital at Mrs, 
Voysey’s in the summer of eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, she says, “ All the old widows 
and old maids of this house are stretched 
upon beds or sofas with swollen legs, nervous 
head-aches, or slow fevers, brought on by loss 
of appetite, broken sleep, and other dog-day 
complaints ; while I am the only young and 
strong person among them, and am called 
upon to divert their Blue Devils from bringing 
them to an untimely end. I love to be of 
importance, and so the present society is 
flattering to my vanity.” 

She was then sixty-five. What a godsend 
to the poor creatures she must have been! 
A woman of genius, very entertaining, full of 
anecdote and old stories; and, though so 
young in mind, yet of an age bodily to keep 
them in heart with themselves, and make 
them hope to live on. 

At the back of Earl’s Terrace was, and is, 
a curious pretty little spot called Edwardes 
Square, after the family name of the Lord 
Kensingtons ; and in this square Mrs. Inch- 
bald must often have walked, for the inhabi- 
tants of the Terrace have keys to it, and it 
gives them a kind of larger garden. We 
have called the spot curious as well as pretty, 
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and so it is in many respects ; in one of them 
contradictory to the prettiness ; for one side 
of the square is formed of the backs and 
garden-walls of the Earl’s Terrace houses ; 
and the opposite side of its coach-houses, and 
of little tenements that appear to have been 
made out of them, The whole of this side, 
however, is plastered, and partly overgrown 
with ivy, so as to be rather an ornament 
than an eyesore; but what chiefly surprises 
the spectator, when he first sees the place, is 
the largeness as well as cultivated look of the 
square, compared with the smallness of the 
houses on two sides of it. The gardener’s 
lodge also is made to look like a Grecian 
temple, really in good taste ; and, though the 
grass is not as thick and soft as it might be, 
nor the flowers as various, and the pathways 
across the grass had better have been straight 
than winding (there being no inequalities of 
ground to render the winding natural), yet 
upon the whole there is such an unexpected 
air of size, greenness, and even elegance in 
the place, especially when its abundant lilacs 
are in blossom, and ladies are seen on its 
benches reading, that the stroller who 
happens to turn out of the road and comes 
upon the fresh-looking aepenoee spot for 
the first time, is interested as well as sur- 
prised, and feels curious to know how a 
square of any kind, comparatively so large, 
and at the same time manifestly so cheap (for 
the houses, though neat and respectable, are 
too small to be dear), could have suggested 
itself to the costly English mind. Upon 
inquiry we find it to have been the work of a 
Frenchman. The story is, that the French- 
man built it at the time of the threatened in- 
vasion from France, and that he adapted the 
large square and the cheap little houses to 
the promenading tastes and poorly-furnished 

ckets of the ensigns and lieutenants of 

apoleon’s army, who, according to his 
speculation, would certainly have been on the 
look-out for some such place, and here would 
have found it. Here, thought he, shall be 
cheap lodging and féte champétre combined ; 
here, economy in doors, and Watteau with- 
out ; here, repose after victory ; promenades ; 
la belle passion; perusal of newspapers on 
benches ; an ordinary at the Holland Arms ; 
a French Arcadia, in short, or a little Palais 
Royal in an English suburb. So runs the 
tradition : we do not say how truly ; though 
it could hardly have entered an English head 
to invent it. 

It was allowable for French imaginations 
in those days to run a little wild, on the 
strength of Napoleon’s victories. We do not 
repeat the story for the sake of saying how 

iid. We believe that both Frenchmen and 
Englishmen at present, for reasons best 
known to all governments not actually out of 
their senses, are for keeping their own locali- 
ties as quietly as possible to themselves ; 
and we devoutly hope they may continue to 
do so, not only for the sake of the two 
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greatest nations in Europe, but for that of the 
security of advancement. For it is better to 
advance gently, however slowly, than to be 
incessantly thrown back from one extreme to 
another ; and the world and right opinion 
will progress as surely as time does, what- 
ever efforts despots and bigots may make to 
put back the clock. 

It is said in Kensington that Coleridge 
once had lodgings in Edwardes nee, We 
do not find the circumstance in his biogra- 
phies, though he once lived in the neighbour- 
ing village of Hammersmith. Perhaps he 
was on a visit to a friend ; for we are credibly 
informed that he used to be seen walking in 
the square. A lady, who was a child at the 
time, is very proud of his having spoken to 
her, and given her a kiss. 


IN THE DARDANELLES, 


Our man-of-war, the Modeste, entered the 
Dardanelles surrounded by a fleet of mer- 
chant vessels. When the breeze over the high- 
land caught our sails we ran ahead ; when a 
deep current rushing round some headland 
caught our hull we fell astern ; and we were 
enjoying the excitement of a grand regatta 
when, at the narrowest part of the strait 
between the inner castles of Europe and Asia,a 
heavy shot from the fort came right across our 
bows. The captain was below at the moment, 
and just as he got on deck and was giving 
orders to shorten sail another shot fell astern 
and ricocheted close alongside, sending 
showers of spray over the gangway. We 
could see a crowd of officers at a house 
in the fort, and others were at the same 
time busy laying other guns. There was 
no misinterpreting the hint. We oan 
bore up, and in the midst of a heavy squa 
of wind and rain anchored off the consular 
offices at the town of the Dardanelles. 

Our consul soon coming on board, from 
him we learnt that all men-of-war must have 
a firman, or permission to pass, from Con- 
stantinople before they are suffered to ascend 
the Dardanelles. We knew nothing of this 
regulation, since by some chance no notice 
had been taken of it in the general orders to 
the squadron. It was clear that the Pacha 
in command of the fort had exceeded his in- 
structions, as the rules are that in a case like 
ours two blank cartridges shall be first fired, 
and then followed up by shot if necessary. 
The captain accordingly went ashore to call 
upon the Pacha and demand an explanation. 
His apology was the truth, that he thought 
we wished to pass him in defiance of the 
regulations, and had an idea that we looked 
as if blank cartridge would not stop us. We 
were obliged to wait until a letter could be 
written to and answered from Constantinople. 
It was Tuesday, no steamer would go up 
before Thursday, and no answer be had 
before Saturday. Accordingly we had five 
days before us, and as our stroll about the 
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town quite satisfied our curiosity, I agreed 
with a friend to trot over the classic ground 
of Troy. The brother of our consul was an 
old acquaintance and a local merchant ; he 
volunteered to go with us, taking his servant, 
a young Jew, to look after our horses. On 
Wednesday afternoon, therefore, we hired a 
caique to take us to the village at the en- 
trance of the Dardanelles. There we proposed 
to sleep. We had a very pleasant run down 
with the current, and landed just outside the 
outer castle of Asia in a sandy bay. That 
was the bay in which the Greek galleys had 
been drawn up at the siege of Troy, if ever 
there was such a siege. If never, there was 
one Homer made it real, and I believe in it 
as steadily as in the death of Nelson. Close 
by our landin re was a pyramidal mound 
of stones called the Tomb of Achilles, and 
there was another some two hundred yards 
further inland, in which lie, or ought to lie, 
the bones of Patroclus. As usual in such 
cases, there is a dispute as to which tomb is 
which, or whether the two friends were not 
both buried in a single heap. We were not 
disposed to vex ourselves with doubt ; and as 
we stood on the summit of the chief mound 
with the Hellespont at our feet, we thought 
of Hector’s challenge to the Greeks, and his 
promise that if he conquered the body of the 
vanquished should be sent to their navy :— 


“ Green on the shore shall rise a monument ; 
Which when some future mariner surveys, 
Wash’d by broad Hellespont’s resounding seas, 
Thus shall he say: A valiant Greek lies there, 
By Hector slain, the mighty man of war ; 

The stone shall tell the vanquish’d hero's fame, 
And distant ages learn the victor’s name.” 


There rose up in our minds also other associ- 
ations, and we endeavoured vainly to seize, 
while on the spot, the mysterious link by 
which those plains are connected with the 
Troy weight known to us in boyhood. The 
sun was setting behind Imbros and Samo- 
thrace, and throwing its last beams over the 
plains of Troy ; while in the distance Mount 
Athos stood out sharply as a pyramid in the 
western horizon. We saw with a proper 
amount of feeling Tenedos laved by the 
surges, and rocky Imbros break the rollin 

‘wave. Between the two islands are saeel 
islets, any one of which may have contained 
the cave at which Neptune put up his 
chariot when on his way to save the ships of 
the Greeks from their assailants, I recollected 
a severe caning that I had received when 
young which had immediate connection with 
that very incident. Jackals have grubbed 
for themselves holes in the tomb of Achilles, 
and nest there, just as commentators make 
their nests now in the works of Homer ; our 
Jewish companion proposed that we should 
smoke one out. Plenty of dry furze about 
the place gave a practicable look to his sug- 
gestion ; but as we did not see wherein the 
fun of the proceeding would consist, we 
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wandered on along the shores and thought 
about the venerable Chryses, the bright 
Chryseis, and other people of that set. Here, 
we thought, where the peasant now sleeps in 
his mud hut on a bed of rushes were the tents 
of the Grecian host. The smoke of the fire 
yonder which cooks somebody’s meal let us 
call fumes from the altars of Phoebus piled 
with hecatombs of bulls and goats; or let us 
imagine that it rises from the decks of burn- 
ing galleys. We undertook to sup that 
the hills were covered with the “ lofty towers 
of wide extended Troy.” We supposed our- 
selves to be favoured by the jackals and the 
owls with echoes—or traditions preserved on 
the spot—of ancient battle cries. The even- 
ing breeze we proposed to consider heavy with 
the souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. In 
the blue mist rising from the Hellespont, we 
determined to see Thetis rising from her 
erystal throne, and all her Nereids getting 
up out of their pearly beds to follow the un- 
happy mother up the Trojan strand. Not 
until we had paid our debt to sentiment did 
we allow ourselves to think of supper. 

A walk of a few minutes past a multitude 
of windmills brought us to a village of mud 
huts at the top of the hill, built upon the 
site of the ancient Sigeum. We made at 
once for the house of a Greek known to our 
friend Calvert, and sent down to the boat for 
our luggage. Each of us had taken a large 
blanket, a change of linen, and the necessa- 
ries of the toilet; for all else we looked to 
fate. The Greek gave us no reason to regret 
our trustfulness. is house was one of the 
largest in the village, built with walls of mud 
dried in the sun, having outside stairs also 
of mud, and an interior divided into two 
stories by a wooden floor. The house roof 
was of tiles. There was a large courtyard 
surrounded by a mud wall, the resort of 
oxen, goats, and geese, and fowls. There 
were also some out-houses filled with chaff, 
of which the flat roofs formed a terrace. 
Upon that we took up our quarters, very 
much preferring open air on a fine starlight 
night in August, to close air and fleas. There 
was a good supply of large fresh rushes, 
which, when spread out, formed the best ot 
beds, or a chair or a couch, when heaped 
together. On some fish just aa and 
fried, some boiled eggs, and a most delicious 
melon, we supped ike Trojans before we 
retired to our respective blankets, using stars 
for night candles. 

The clarions of innumerable Trojan cocks 
awoke us before daylight, and we preps be- 
times for our day’s march. The horses hired 
the night before had, however, to be shod, 
breakfast had to be eaten, and our blankets 
packed upon an extra horse that was to be 
ridden by a guide. We were not fairly off 
till six o'clock, The plains of Troy were 
then before us, and our first object was to 


ride across them to the ruins of Alexandria 
Troas. Round about the village, there were 
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fields in stubble of barley and maize, there | 
were others covered with dwarf vines, then | 
bearing ripe fruit; and in other places melons | 
or pumpkins straggled over the parched 
ground. 

As we passed on the signs of cultivation 
disappeared, and we rode over what is evi- 
dently marsh in winter, but in summer dry 
and fissured mud, Here and there a pool of 
stagnant water still supported a small colony 
of snipe and wild duck, and twice on our ride 
we passed a corn-growing tract. In such 
places, the old Homeric threshing-floor was 
to be seen in full activity. We rode at a 
slow pace, and according to the custom here, 
in a line, the guide first; the rest following 
at a breakneck pace of about three miles an 
hour. Jt was past eleven before we had 
cleared the shore of Besika Bay, and crossed 
some rising ground which brought us down 
upon the harbour of Alexandria Troas, There 
our horses found the refreshment of a foun- 
tain, we the refreshment of a melon. So} 
revived, we continued our ride over some hilly | 
ground covered by the vallonia oak to the prin- 
cipal remains of the city. These are on the 
summit of a hill which commands a very fine 





view of the islands of Tenedos and Imbros, 
the bay and the surrounding hilly country. | 
There are numerous foundations of houses | 
formed of a hard limestone, frequent traces of | 
the city walls, a few sarcophagi, the towers | 
of a gateway, and a singular structure called 
the Palace of Priam. 

We enjoyed a couple of hours’ rest and a 
light luncheon among those Roman ruins, 
fanned by a cool fresh breeze, and shaded by 
the oak trees which have sprung up on all 
sides. At about four o'clock we started 
again, in the same order as before, over the 
hills to see a granite quarry in which were 
some large columns ready cut. Our track 
was over hills covered with vallonia, and we 
passed not a house or a living thing for some 
miles, except one party of shepherds with 
their dogs and flock. A ride of about two 
hours brought us toa ridge of granite. At 
the very top of the ridge, on one side of the 
hill, is an old quarry, and there were the 
seven columns as they were finished when 
the town was alive, all ready for removal. 
‘We measured them with our walking sticks 
and did what else was necessary, then went on. 





About half a mile from this quarry is the 
village of Kotsciola Bashy, most picturesquely 
situated on a slope near the summit of one 
of those granite-capped hills. Its white 
minaret forms a beautiful object in contrast 
with the heavy background of the granite 
rocks. Here we were lucky enough to meet 
with a Jew broker in the service of our 
friend, who was on an annual tour about the 
country, purchasing vallonia for exportation 
to England. He procured us quarters in a 
garden close to the mosque, and we spread 
out our blankets upon mats beside a fountain 
and beneath a rich covering of grapes trained 
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over trellis work. No meat could be procured, 
but our host promised usa Turkish dinner 
and served it to us in the garden quickly, 
The new moon appeared above the hills, the 
stars shone out, a delightful breeze played 
with the vine leaves, and the trickling foun- 
tain soothed us by its murmur. With such 
lights and music, we sat down before a low 
stool, on which a circular tin tray formed a 
table-cloth. The feast was then served to 
us by turbaned genii, First came a pillau of 
rice ; then a thick soup made of the jelly of 
rice, with milk and minced eggs, the whole 
flavoured with vegetables; next, a dish of 
stewed bagnioles ; then eggs fried in butter; 
and lastly, a sort of pancake, eaten dipped in 
honey ; a dessert of melon and grapes wound 
up the entertainment. We slept where we 


| had dined. 


On taking a stroll, soon after daylight, 
round the village, we saw a herd of upwards 
of forty camels which had been brought 
thither to convey vallonia to theshore. This 
is the chief produce of the country, the cu 
of the acorn being the only part of this oli 
sent to Europe ; the acorn itself is used by 
the people of the place as food for cattle, 
The cup is packed in woollen bags and sent 
to Mr. Calvert’s chief warehouse for exporta- 
tion. A large tree in a good season will 
produce as much vallonia as is worth three 
pounds, on the spot; but, taking tree for 
tree, perhaps the annual average is not above 
a dollar. However, very little care seems 
ever to be bestowed upon the trees. They do 
not-belong to government, but to a number 
of small peasant proprietors. The walk and 
breakfast over we were off again by six 
o’clock for the village of Bournabashy, which 
is near the site of Old Troy and the sources 
of the Scamander, odious to schoolboys. 

In about three hours and a half we arrived 
at; the low land where this river rises. In 
the space of about an acre there are forty 
points at which the water gushes, cool and 
clear, from fissures in the limestone rock. 
The small streams trickle about till they 
unite and form a tolerable brook surrounded 
by luxuriant vegetation. Numbers of tortoises 
and many large fish were to be seen swimming 
about in the muddy brook; water-cresses 
grow upon its surface, and a large vegetable 
garden, surrounded by a blackberry hedge, 
fills the valley formed by the divisions of the 
stream. I found Scamander water-cresses 
very good. The village of Bournabashy is 
just above this river source, upon a hill 
which we passed on our way to the heights 
of the original Old Troy. 

The first thing to be seen on the top of 
these heights is a pyramid of loose stones 
called the Tomb of Hector. The situation is 
magnificent. It is on one side of a deep 
ravine, through which the Simois winds in its 
course from Mount Ida to join the Scamander 
in the Trojan plains. The plains are to be 
seen extending to the Hellespont ; while, in 
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the opposite direction, mountain ridges fill 
up all the scene. About fifteen square stones, 
laid together without mortar, are the sole 
remains, or supposed remains, of the walls of 
Troy. We sat on them and talked moralities, 
A little further on, the sides of the ravine 
become precipitous, and at one spot almost 
perpendivular. Down that abyss, tradition 
says, the Trojans threw the wooden horse. 
Nothing more was to be seen, and we 
departed. The descent is steep beneath the 
tomb of Hector, and we led our horses down 
to cross the river at a ford about a mile 
below. Then we made for a farm, called 
Chiflik, or the Marsh farm, which is occupied 
by Mr. Calvert. Near this farm is a tumulus 
which popular tradition holds to be the 
| burial-place of the Greeks killed at the 
| siege of Troy. Mr. Calvert had it opened 
lately, and did really find in it a thick 
stratum of burnt bones, but nothing else of 
interest. He was not scholar enough to 
| know whether the bones were Greek. The 
farm buildings at this place are extensive, 
and it is probable that the plain will yield 
rich harvests of corn. In winter the shooting 
both of woodcock, snipe, water-fowl, and hares 
is excellent. After a couple of hours’ rest, 
and a luncheon of melon, cheese, and barley 
bread, the sole provision of the farm people, 
we rode on to the village of Ranqui, where 
| Mr. Calvert has a country house and a large 
storehouse for vallonia. We arrived at sun- 
set, having been eight hours on horseback, 
—much riding for sailors. On our way, in a 
narrow path, we had met another party. 
First came a horse laden with two large 
travelling trunks, then another carrying a 
guide armed to the teeth; then the traveller, 
an Englishman, with a straw hat and um- 
brella; lastly, his travelling servant; and 
though in passing we even had to touch each 
other in the midst of a wild, desolate 
country, not a word, or smile, or bow was 
exchanged between the children of Britannia. 
We behaved at Troy as well as we should 
have behaved in Piccadilly. 

Mr. Calvert’s house at Ranqui is situated 
on a hill that overlooks the Dardanelles from 
the entrance up to the inner castles, The 
vallonia warehouse there established is a 
large building, used not only as a storehouse, 
but as a sort of factory, for there they 
separate the acorn from the cup; a process 
which provides employment for some fifty 
women and children. About three thousand 
tons are shipped annually from this ware- 
house. The price per ton varies between 
twelve and seventeen pounds, and the freight 
to England costs about two pounds per ton. 
It is principally shipped to Liverpool by 
schooners and small brigs, carrying from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty tons. Thus 
our tanners find bread for the Trojans of 
to-day. From Ranqui no very long ride 
brought us, the next morning, back to the 
village of the Dardanelles. We were well 
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pleased with our excursion. We had thought 
about the past and seen the present; the 
deeds of Achilles, and the trade in acorn-cups, 
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THERE are two branches of philosophy 
connected with pots and kettles; the one 
gastronomic, and the other pyrotechnic; the 
ohe relating to the food to be cooked, and the 
other to the arrangements for cooking. It 
is the latter of these on whick the reader is. 
about to be addressed. In our first volume, 
a few gentle hints were given on the imper- 
fections of popular cookery; on the desira- 
bleness of young ladies learning to boil 
ee aud broil chops as well as to em- 

roider slippers and crochet anti-macassars. 
Here, however, we do not intend to find 
fault with any one. We would rather dis- 
course on the numerous and ingenious con- 
trivances for applying heat economically in 
cooking processes, and for doing many things 
at once ina small space. There are not only 
improved forms of grates, stoves, and ovens, 
heated by ordinary coal; but there are con- 
trivances for obtaining fuel-like action from 
wood, from charcoal, from artificial fuel, from 
hot water, from steam, from spirit, and from 
gas ; and there are kitchens portable, and 
kitchens club-like, such as the old school of 
cooks knew nothing about. It is not through 
want of coal that these novelties appear ; but 
economy in coal is itself one of the producing 
causes of a very essential and desirable con- 
dition of things—cleanliness. 

Do you doubt that we are making im- 
provements in stoves, and grates, and cooking 
apparatus, by economising the heat of or- 
dinary fuel? Read the ironmongers’ bills, 
and look into their shops, and remove your 
doubt. Here is the Cottagers’ stove, standing 
upon four legs. It has a square iron case, 
within and near one end of which is a fire- 
pot, the top of which opens into a flue to 
earry off the smoke; the rest of the vacant 
space constitutes an oven, while there is a 
boiler attached to the end nearest to the 
fire, and a hot plate and open cavity at the 
top for stewing, and frying, and boiling, and 
sundry other processes in cookery. Here is 
an assemblage of grate, oven, boiler, hot- 
plate, hobs and trivets, so set in a frame- 
work that it may be fixed into any sized 
fireplace, large or small, without setting ; for 
the throat, or opening to the flue, is formed 
in the iron-work of the range itself, and is thus 
at once determinate in size and shape. Here 
is the Kitchener, in which one oven will roast 
while another bakes; in which the hot 
closets may do duty as pastry ovens; in 
which the back is formed by a boiler capable 
of containing fifty gallons of water ; in which 
the top is so adapted, that the cook may 
attend to a dozen or so of little cookeries at 
one time ; and in which every vagrant atom 
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of heat is caught in the act of running away, 
and made to do useful work in some way or 
other. Here is another range of formidable 
dimensions, which claims credit for its Stour- 


bridge fire-clay back, its frontage susceptible | 


of variation in size, and its bars hung on 
hinges to facilitate cleansing. Here is another, 
adapted to the wants of boys or girls ina 
boarding school ; it has a formidable array of 
sixteen spits, on which sixteen joints of meat 
may be impaled at once; and the bars, in- 
stead of being solid rods, are hollow tubes 
filled with water, as a means of economising 
heat. Here is a range in which the inventor 
has sought to indulge the Englishman in 
what he so much loves, an open cheerful fire, 
and at the same time to have the means of 
speedily converting it into a closed fire to 
economise fuel. hen we have stoves in 
which fire lumps are used: that is, slabs or 
bricks of Stourbridge clay are built into the 
sides and back of the stove, for the sake of 
the great power which this substance pos- 
sesses of retaining heat. Then we have the 
American Improved Excelsior, a sumptuous 
name for an air-tight double oven cookery 
stove ; in which the hot air, instead of being 
allowed to roam about hither and thither, 
is brought to work in a definite way at a 
definite spot. Every imaginable mode is 
adopted, in these various ranges, and grates, 
and stoves, and ovens, to effect this heat- 
economy ; if the heat is not required to act 
directly upon the food, it is made to heat a 
vessel of water, or a cavity which may serve 
as a baking oven, or a plate of iron which 
may be useful as a hot plate for dishes. Only 
save the heat,and you may be certain of finding 
it a useful servant in some way or other. 
Commend us forthwith to this ingenious 
roasting-jack, called the Automaton. See 
how, in front of the range, is placed a sort 
of hemispherical oven; how a hollow tube 
eae from the lower part of this oven ; 
10w this tube thrusts itself into an opening 
beneath the fireplace of the range ; how, by 
the heat in the interior of the oven, a current 
of air is sucked through the tube; how this 
current sets in rotation a vane wheel; and 
how this wheel twirls round the hooks to 
which the joint of meat is suspended. Let 
not material philosophers think that they 
alone understand the production of a current 
of wind by rarefaction due to the action of 
heat ; here we have it all, in this roasting- 
jack. And see, in another instance, how Mr 
Remington brings the theory of reflected 
heat to throw dignity upon his roasting- 
jack. Look at the concave metallic reflec- 
tors above and below, reflecting the otherwise 
wasted heat upon the savoury joint ; look at 
the cunning little hole in the middle of the 
lower reflector, to let the rich essence drop 
from the meat into a little cup below; and 
look at the similar hole in the upper reflector 
through which the essence may be poured 
down to baste the meat. ‘They use a concave 
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metallic speculum, with a hole in the middle 
for the reflecting telescopes ; and so they do 
for these roasting-jacks ; therefore, &c. &. 

The bachelor’s kettle is a crafty means for 
inducing a map to remain a bachelor, by 
making his life as easy as a glove. See what 
he can obtain for three shillings. He asks 
his landlady, or Polly the housemaid, to pur- 
chase one penny-worth of patent firewood ; 
which firewood consists of a sort of wheel or 
a sort of gridiron mysteriously formed of 
small pieces of wood, resined to make them 
more captious and peppery. One of these 
structures he places in a little stove or grate; 
he kindles it ; he places the stove on thie hob 
to give the smoke and the chimney a chance 
of becoming acquainted ; he surmounts the 
pile by a flat tea-kettle containing water ; and 
by the time the farthing wheel or gridiron 
has burned itself out, there is boiling water 
enough to make moderate coffee for a mode- 
rate man. And if he will consume two patent 
firewoods instead of one, and has a little flat 
pan adapted to his apparatus, he can manage 
to dish up a steak or chop while the coffee 
is brewing. Bachelorship apart; there is 
really something in this power of making a 
cup of coffee for one’s self, say before start- 
ing by the six o’clock train on a winter's 
morning, and before fires are lighted or house- 
wives stirring. 

A coffee-pot is not a coffee-pot now: it isa 
mechanical pneumatico-hydrostatic piece of 
apparatus. Let us not for one instant imagine 
that making a pot of coffee is a trifling affair, 
beneath the dignity of scientific cookery. Ask 
the inventor to explain the action of his coffee- 
pot. “Sir,” (he will thus discourse) “there 
are here different vessels or receptacles, which 
come successively into use. This glass vase, 
at the top, is furnished with a long narrow 
tube descending nearly to the bottom of this 
metallic urn. We put boiling water into the 
vase ; it descends through the tube into the 
urn. We put the ground coffee upon a small 
perforated silver plate within the urn. We 
apply a spirit-lamp beneath, and —” “Oh, 
I see ; the water boils up through the tube 
to the coffee.” “ Pardon me, Sir, it does not 
boil up; it is driven up. Steam, formed on 
the surface of the boiling water in the urn, 
forces by its elasticity the water up the tube 
into the glass vase, where it acts properly 
upon the ground coffee. We then remove the 
lamp; the formation of steam ceases; a 
partial vacuum is formed in the urn; and 
the external air, pressing on the liquid in the 
open vase, forces it first through the coffee- 
grounds, and then through the perforated 
silver-plate, into the urn below.” “Oh, 
indeed!” “Yes, ina cheaper apparatus we 
boil on an open fire; but the urn with the 
spirit-lamp is a much better contrivance. 
The apparatus is elegant in design, it is very 
simple in use, it is free from disagreeable 
odour, it enables you to make your coffee 
on your breakfast table, it boils the coffee 
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sufficiently to extract the essence, and yet 
| leaves the aroma untouched by too fierce a 
| heat, and it filters so rapidly as to lose neither 
heat nor flavour.” 

A crown of laurels for the maker of the 
Wolverhampton coffee-pot is the least that 
can be awarded. Talk not of the forcing- 
pump being merely a hydraulic apparatus : 
it is a cooking apparatus also. See how the 
forcing-pump here makes coffee. The pump, 
of necessity very small in dimensions, is fixed 
to the coffee-pot near the handle ; the boilin 
water is poured into the pump, the groun 
coffee is put into a perforated vessel in the 
_ middle of the coffee-pot, and the water is 
forced through the infinitesimal coffee into 
the receptacle beneath. 

Some persons try to cook by the aid of 
boiling water ; or they try to enable other 

ersons to try to cook by such means. An 
inner vessel is placed within an outer one ; 
the space between them is filled with water ; 
and this water, being heated to the boiling 
point, similarly heats the space within the 
inner vessel. But there is one permanent 
and effective limit to the use of such a 
system; water will not rise to a higher 
temperature than two hundred and twelve 
degrees of Fahrenheit, unless enclosed in for- 
midable iron casings unsuitable for kitchen 
arrangements ; and this temperature, though 


suitable for boiling and some other processes, 
will not suffice for roasting or baking. We 


can imagine, however, that a cook would 
often be thankful for the means of ensuring 
a temperature limited exactly to this amount. 

Cooking by steam is something of a puzzler. 
It is a great thing for a school-boy to mount 
up to the bavwtslige that a pound of feathers 
weighs as much as a pound of lead ; and it 
requires an analogous degree of sagacity to 
perceive that a pound of steam is as heavy as 
a pound of hot water. But when we have 
attained that height, we are still at a loss 
concerning the advantage or economy of steam 
cookery. The truth is, however, that not- 
withstanding this equality in weight, a pound 
of steam contains very much more heat than 
a pound of the hottest of all possible hot 
water ; the makers of steam-engines know 
this, and they laugh at all other caloric 
engines; and the makers of cooking-engines 
know this, and have sought to cook by steam. 
Somehow or other, it must nevertheless be 
owned, these steam-cookery affairs have 
scarcely held their ground ; we seldom hear 
of their having attained a practical degree of 
efficiency ; a vessel may be enveloped in hot 
steam, and may thereby be rendered equally 
hot ; but steam, like boiling water, cannot be 
readily raised to so high a temperature as to 
be available for many of the more important 
operations of cooking. Steaming potatoes 
over a vessel containing boiling water is 
another affair; this is really a sensible pro- 
ject, for it is making good use of heat which 
else would be dissipated. As to the relative 
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advantages of applying boiling water and 
steam to the food itself, we offer no opinion : 
it does not belong to our present pot-and- 
kettle philosophy. 

Who can enumerate all the varieties in 
the arrangement of gas-cookery apparatus ? 
Here is an arrangement with a fire-place of 
gas-jets in the centre, and pots and kettles 
enow around it to cook a dinner for fifty 
guests. Here is another, of which the in- 
ventor claims for ita power of cooking for 
a hundred guests at once. Here is a maker, 
who has a pas-cooking range, with roaster, 
oven, copper boiler, and stewing-plate, 
“capable for a dinner of sixty persons ;” 
an apparatus for stewing by jets of gas mixed 
with atmospheric air; a gas gridiron for 
broiling chops and steaks; and a gas ap- 
paratus for toasting bread. A “pocket 
stove” is a conundrum not easily solved ; 
but if by pocket be meant portable, there is 
a nice little affair entituled the “ pocket stove 
for cooking by gas ;” this gas seems to be 
generated in some way from heated spirits, 
and in so far the stove is a humble relation 
to the “magic” affair of M. Soyer. The 
chef de cuisine, just named, was once employed 
in cooking a monstrously-large piece of meat, 
to assist some jolly farmers in mourning over 
the effects of free trade, at an agricultural 
dinner in Devonshire; he employed gas ; 
and it is asserted that by an expenditure of 
five shillings in this aerial fuel, and five hours 
of time, he cooked a baronial joint of beef 
weighing five hundred and sixty-five pounds. 
Another inventor presents us with a hand- 
bill, in which is a picture of a gas stove as 
beautiful as a cabinet, and not much unlike 
it in shape ; he tells us that by this apparatus 
a joint weighing twenty-five pounds may be 
roasted for less than one penny; that it 
requires no servant and no basting ; and that 
we may have the pleasure of seeing joints of 
meat under process of roasting daily at his 
premises. The efficiency or non-efficiency of 

a among the controversies of the 

ay. We know an establishment in the west 
of London, consisting of a large number of per- 
sons, who make a very observable impression 
on several large joints of meat every day. 
Until a year ago or so, there was a fine old 
range in the kitchen, and a fine fat old cook to 
attend to it; and the beef and mutton were 
done “to a turn ;” but the expenditure of 
coal was awful; and the owners, willing to 
march with the age, spent about one hundred 
ineas in fitting up a gas-cooking apparatus. 
‘Twelve months sufficed to ruin the reputation 
of the new-comer ; cook was dissatisfied with 
it, because it disturbed all her old ideas about 
cookery ; and the diners were dissatisfied 
with it, because they said all the food seemed 
sodden, and neither baked, nor roasted, nor 
boiled properly ; and the owners were dis- 
satisfied because the others were dissatisfied. 
The gas-apparatus has been removed, and the 
kitchen-range restored. We offer no judg- 
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ment on this, simply because we do not know | modern kitchens are chemical laboratories— 


who were to blame—the people or the ap- 
paratus ; but it is only fair to state the matter, 
in juxtaposition with the Devonshire farmers’ 
great piece of beef. 

Whether the renowned Alexis Soyer has 
not goue somewhat beyond the range of 
ordinary mortals in his magic stove is a 
knotty question. Certainly this copper-bright 
an of apparatus as far excels the bachelor’s 

ettle in price, as the great Alexis excels 
Martha Muggins in cook-like science. But 
it is really a very cleverly planned stove— 
something chemical and flamboyant about it. 
Let us bear in mind that there are two lamps, 
and two reservoirs containing spirit or 
— Let us then suppose that one lamp 
is lighted ; that the heat from this lamp-flame 
warms the second reservoir ; that the spirit 
in this reservoir gradually rises to such a 
temperature as will enable it to give off 
spirit-vapour; that this vapour pours out 
through a tube as a continuous stream, and 
impinges upon the flame of a second lamp; 
that this flame, rendered much more intense 
by such spirituous feeding, very speedily heats 
a copper pan or kettle; and that such pan 
or kettle contains the liquids or solids which 
are to be cooked—if we can picture all this, 
then can we picture the magic stove. It isa 
stove which blows its own bellows, the wind 
of the bellows being composed of spirit vapour. 
This is the stove which will inevitably “super- 
sede every contrivance which ingenuity has 
hitherto devised for the rapid preparation of 
a comfortable meal;” which will entail “a 
cost of only three-farthings to dress a cutlet ;” 
which will enable you to “cook as comfort- 
ably with it in the middle of a stiff nor’- 
wester as if the sweet south were wooing 
your cheek in June ;” which affords the means 
to “dress a mutton-chop by it in six minutes.” 
All this has been said concerning it in print, 
and therefore of course must be true. A 
compact little affair it is, too; for the Maestro 
has so planned some forms of the apparatus, 
that a stove, lamps, stewpan, frying-pan, sauce- 
pans, plates, dishes, tea-kettle, and coffee-pot 
—sufficient mechanism to prepare a dinner 
for half a dozen persons—can be packed within 
the space of a cubic foot. 

There are several small cooking vessels in 
which the heat is produced by some kind of 
spirit, such as alcohol or naphtha ; but gene- 
rally speaking they are more costly than 
apparatus in which solid fuel is employed. 
There are also forms of stove in which arti- 
ficial fuel is burned, and which make a very 
desperate effort to consume their own smoke; 
but somehow they fail in their attempt, and 
it has not yet been found prudent to allow a 
stove to be without a chimney or flue of some 
kind or other. 

Pot-and-kettle philosophy extends beyond 
the stoves and vessels themselves ; it applies 
also to the kitchens in which the culinary 
operations are conducted. Some of the 
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nothing less ; all the apparatus is adjusted and 
laid out and fitted as Professor Faraday would 
adjust his retorts, stills, receivers, alembics, 
and so forth. Great was the wonder when, a 
dozen years ago or so, the kitchen of the 
Reform Club House became displayed before 
the eyes of gastronomists. In this marvel of a 
kitchen very little window is to be seen ; wall- 
space is too valuable, and sky-lights mainly 
fulfil the duty of windows. Two formidable 
long stoves form the nuclei of the apparatus ; 
they have much brick in their construction, 
to economise heat ; and they have whole re- 
giments of round openings at the top to 
accommodate saucepans and stewpans, and 
all other pans. Most of the cookery is 
effected by the heat of charcoal, to obtain a 
strong fire without flame or smoke, while, by 
a clever arrangement of flues, the deleterious 
carbonic acid gas generated by the combus- 
tion of the charcoal is safely carried away. 
As the skin of a cook’s face is as valuable as. 
the skin of any other man’s face, and as this 
skin is liable to be scorched and converted 
intoa kind of crackling by exposure to too 
much heat, there is a clever arrangement of 
tin screens, so armed and jointed that they 
can be brought before any open fires in the 
twinkling of an eye, and as these screens are 
brightly polished on the back, they reflect 
much of the heat which falls upon them, and 
thereby render this heat available in the 
cookery. Then there are two huge roasting 
stoves or grates—not unprofitably deep from 
front to back, as most of our kitchen stoves 
are, but having a great height with a depth 
of only four or five inches, thereby bringing 
all the heat to the front, where it is alone 
wanted ; and the bars, instead of being hori- 
zontal, are vertical; hinged, moreover, to 
facilitate the cleansing of the interior. The 
joints which revolve on their several spits in 
front of these fires! How nicely the distance 
is regulated, according to the size and deli- 
cacy of the joint! The kitchen-table is itself 
a stroke of genius, with its scooped out hol- 
lows in which the cooler may stand; its 
sponges and water to keep all clean, its army 
of little boxes and vessels to contain. salt, 
pepper, and so forth, and its steam-heated 
iron receptacle for hot plates, The scullery 
with its large steam boiler ; the larder with 
its indescribably neat contrivances for keeping 
meat sweet and cool; the tube by whicha 
clerk in the upper regions communicates 
orders to, the king of the kitchen below ; and 
the lifting apparatus whereby the savory 
viands are made to ascend to the dining-room 
—all are subsidiary to this mighty kitchen. 
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